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WAGNER’S ZHE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
By Fr. NIECKs. 
Concluded from page 79). 
FIRST EVENING : THE, “ VALKYRIE.” 


THE events which take place in the interval separating 
the action of Zhe Rhinegold from that of Zhe Valkyrie 
are to be gathered from the narrations and dialogues 
in the latter drama. Wotan’s equanimity of mind 
has been so much disturbed by Erda’s prophecy that 
he cannot rest till he has heard more about the fate 
of the gods. He goes down into the earth. Erda, 
overcome by the spell of love, answers his questions, 
and also bears him a daughter, Briinnhilde. The 
enemy who threatens the gods is Alberich and his 
army of Nibelungs. ‘To avert the ignominious end 
revealed to him by the seer, Wotan appoints Briinn. 
hilde and eight other daughters of his Valkyries, ée., 
choosers of the slain and disposers of victory, whose 
chief function is to bring the bravest of the fallen 
heroes to Valhall. With the band of warriors thus 
brought together Wotan, as matters stand, is confident 
of keeping the Nibelung in check. Should Alberich, 


| girl, Siegmund and Sieglinde. With them and their 
| mother, Wotan, who has adopted the name of Wilse 
| (Volsung), stays on the earth. One day when he and 
‘his little boy return from the chase, they find their 
| home burnt to the ground, the mother slain, and no 

trace of the girl, who had apparently perished in the 

flames. The outlawed father and son flee to the 
| woods, where they live in the guise of wolves. Al- 
though often hunted, they always defend themselves 
valiantly. But one day, whilst dispersing their enemies, 
who on this occasion beset them more fiercely than 
| ever before, Siegmund is separated from his father, 
and, in spite of all his searching, is unable to get sight 
of him again; the only thing he finds is an empty 
wolf’s-skin. He now follows an inner impulse, and 
goes among men and women. But whatever he 
undertakes turns out unhappily : what he thinks right, 
others think wrong; what he thinks wrong, others 
think right ; whether he solicits friendship or love he 
is always unsuccessful; and as he himself relates : 
| “War was with me over the world; rage rose on 
| every road; grasped I at gladness, woe was my gain.” 
| By taking the part of a maid whose brothers insist on 


| 


however, get possession of the ring, all would be lost. | her marrying a man she hates, he brings upon himself 
What is to be done? As Fafner, the giant, in whose the whole of their kith and kin. He stands his 
possession it now is, got it by bargain from Wotan, ground stoutly till his shield and spear are broken, 
the god cannot take it from him, for he is slave of , and then has to run for his: life with yelping hounds 
the treaties which have made him master. Only a| at his heels. And now we have reached the point 
hero who would independently and unaided perform the , where the action of the drama of the first day begins. 


deed which the gods are barred from doing could 
save them. ‘To make such a hero possible, Wotan 
condescends to what his wife Fricka calls “ the fathom- 
less shame of begetting two common human beings.” 
These common human beings are twins, a boy and 


137 


The Valkyrie differs in form, and especially in 
character, from Zhe Rhinegold: it is divided into three 
acts; the dramatis persone are not confined to non- 
human beings ; and the decorative element does not 
outbalance the lyrical. There is nothing in Ze 
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Rhinegold-which touches the heart profoundly ; gods, 
giants, dwarfs, and nixies, however endowed with 
human desires and weaknesses, cannot engage our 
sympathies so muchas men and women. Moreover, 
the emotions depicted in Zhe Valkyrie are of a nobler, 
fuller, intenser, and thérefore more interesting, nature 
than those depicted in the introductory. play. «In 
short;-the poem of Zhe Valkyrie opens'to ‘music a 
wider scope, and allows it‘to move more in its own 
peculiar sphere. % 

The first.day’s drama begins’with an orchestral pre- 
lude_deseriptive-of a storm, with its howling, whistling 
wind, its growling, crashing thunder, and its fiercely- 
flashing lightning... When the’curtain tises the uproar 
of the elements is subsiding. The stage represents a 
wooden room built round an ash-tree which stands in 
the middle, and the top of which is hidden from sight 
by the roof. Siegmund comes in through the entrance- 
door in a. state of exhaustion, and lies down by the 
fireside;, Sieglinde, thinking that Hunding, her hus- 
band, ‘has returned, enters from an inner chamber, 
and..is astonished to see a stranger. On his asking 
for , water | she, fetches, some, and also refreshes him 
with mead. From the first moment she sets eyes on 
him and he on ;her. they feel attracted to each other 
(No. 23): Remembering how ‘“ill-luck is swiftly 
lured where, he) settles,” he wishes to leave in order 
that| it, may hot alight on her for whom he feels so 
tenderly., But she impetuously calls after him, “ Here, 
stay| behind! .No: sorrow hast thou for her, whose 
house is her sorrow’s seat.” So he stays. They stand 
gazing: in deep emotion at each other, when Hunding 
is heard approaching. A stern, threatening motive, 
strikingly, contrasting with what precedes, announces 
him, ; first softly (horns and bassoons), then loudly 
(five tubas). Hunding notices at once a resemblance 
between his wife and the stranger, who, on being 
asked, whence he came and who he was, gives a pic- 
turesque account of his, past life. Now, Hunding is a 
kinsman, of those with whom Siegmund had lately 
been fighting, indeed, had gone to join them, but did 
not jarriye till the fray was over... For the night. the 
sacredness. of hospitality protects Siegmund ; at sun- 
rise, Hunding tells him, ‘fa flawless sword will befit 
him,’,,,Hunding and his) wife retire; and Siegmund 
lies, down, near the fire and thinks: of his father’s pro- 
mise that he would find a sword in his greatest need. 
Suddenly, ai, flame, breaks. out from the fire on the 
hearth,,;and throws a bright light:on the hilt of a 
sword, the blade of which sticks in the ash-tree (Sword 
motive, No, 10). :He-asks himself what: is glittering 
there,,and,, wonders whether it: be the glance which 
the beautiful’; woman. has | left . behind, for. Sieglinde 





had tried to direct his attention to the sword by a 
significant look. Little by little the fire goes out, and 
all becomes dark. Then Sieglinde issues from a side 
apartment. She tells Siegmund, who is agreeably sur- 
prised at her coming, that at her wedding a stranger, 
an. old man—clad in a blue mantle, on his head a hat 
that slouched over one of his eyes, the flash of his 
other eye creating fear in the souls of the men, and a 
sweet longing woe in hers—made his appearance, and 
thrusting a sword up.to the hilt into the tree, said 
that it was to belong to him who.was able to draw it 
out. But no one could do that. Sieglinde hopes 
that Siegmund is the man for whom the sword was 
put there, and who will revenge her wrongs. He, 
passionately embracing her, éxclaims : “ Thee, blessed 
woman, holds now the friend for whom weapon and 
woman were destined. . . . I laugh aloud in 
holy delight as I hold thee enfolded, and feel thy 
throbbing heart!” Then, suddenly, the door at the 
back of the room starts open ; the landscape without 
becomes visible. It is a beautiful spring night; the 
full moon shines into the room, and throws its clear 
light on the couple, who now see each other distinctly. 
“Ha! who went? who came ?” she asks, in alarm ; 
whereupon Siegmund replies, “No one went, but 
some one came ; look how the spring laughs into the 
hall!” I wish I had space enough to quote the whole 
of the following exquisite lyrical effusion, which may 
be ranked; as regards poetry as well as music, with 
the best that has been created at any time, and by 
any man. So full of life and sweetness are the melody 
and rhythm which pervade both the words and the 
music, that their lyrical swing must prove irresistible 
to all but the most apathetic. Abstaining from 
noticing in detail the rest of the scene—the recogni- 
tion of each other as brother and sister, Siegmund’s 
drawing the sword from the tree, their abandonment 
to the ecstasy of passion—I pass on to the concluding 
words uttered by Siegmund whilst he draws Sieglinde 
to him with fiery force, and she sinks with a cry on 
his breast: ‘“ Bride and sister be to thy brother—and 
blossom the Volsung’s blood.” In the love of Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde the poet-composer shows us 
humanity in its primitiveness and passion in its naked- 
ness; the subject offers great advantages, especially 
to the composer, but is not without some serious 
drawbacks. 

As Wagner's. dramas, éspecially his later ones, do 
not. consist, like the old opera, of self-contained parts 
—even the several scenes are so nicely joined together 
that the sutures are hardly noticeable—but of an infi- 
nitude.of interdependent and. interpenetrating details, 
their analysis is out of the question, unless, unlimited 
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space be at the writer’s disposal. Hence, I must con- 
tent myself with making here and there a remark on a 
striking passage, and with pointing out some of the 
more important leading motives. To facilitate com- 
parison, I shall place side by side the chief love 
motives of the tetralogy. Nos, 11 and 12 @ and ¢ are 
the motives already mentioned in the account of Zhe 
Rhinegold—the one brought forward in connection 
with Fricka, the two others with Freia. The Love- 
fetters motive (No. 11) does not appear in Zhe Vail- 
kyrie, but the Freia motive (No. 124, of which No. 
12¢ is a developed form). and the Flight motive 
(No. 126) are utilised in this as well as in the follow- 
ing dramas. The last-mentioned motive, which is the 
continuation of the phrase beginning with No. 12a, 
occurs first when Freia flees at the approach of the 
giants, and afterwards is used: to express kindred 
emotions. - I may note here in passing that the names 
of the motives are, with one or two exceptions, trans- 
lations of those found in Hans von Wolzogen’s Zhema- 
tischer Leitfaden. With Nos. 12 @ and 6 compare 
No. 14. The motive No. 13 (Love-longing) is heard 
first when Sieglinde perceives Siegmund lying ex- 
hausted near the fire. No, 14 is the full expression 
of their love, and forms the chief constituent of the 
concluding scene of the first act. The motives Nos. 
15, 16, and 17, are likewise love motives, but belong 
to the next two dramas. The Renunciation motive, 
No. 18 (Woglinde in Zhe Rhinegold, “Only he who 
renounces love’s might ;” Siegmund in Zhe Valkyrie, 
“ Holiest love’s highest need ;” &c.), must likewise get 
a place here. Of motives first introduced in Act I. 
of Zhe Valkyrie, which in the sequel repeatedly recur, 
I shall yet mention the Siegmund motive (No. 19), 
the Volsung motive, and the Hero theme (Nos. 20 
and 21)—the last two respectively significant of the 
Volsung race in its love-woe, and its heroism. 

The second act does not produce so favourable an 
impression as the first. About two-thirds of it are 
taken up with narrative and dialogue set forth in the 
master’s peculiar declamatory vocal and commenta- 
torial orchestral style. I. think even Wagner’s most 
enthusiastic worshippers will to some extent admit 
that this interminable musical declamation becomes 
monotonous, and that its monotony is not wholly re- 
deemed by the clever orchestral commentary. If the 
nacratives are necessary to make the plot intelligible, 
the construction of the plot is faulty.. If no other 
construction is possible, the subject is unsuitable for 
musico-dramatic purposes. In the present form of the 
act the music obstructs the progress of the words, and 


act (the Flight motive prevails throughout, the Sword 
motive strikes in here and there, the Hunding and 
Ride motives are heard towards the end) depicts, no 
doubt, the flight of Sieglinde and Siegmund, of which 
the latter says, “ From love’s most swooning delight 
thou wert swept, with reckless speed thou sprangest 
from my reach, I hardly have reined thee here; by 
wood and field, over waste and way, with lips of 
dumbness drov’st thou along ; no word to stay then 
had weight.” The reason for this wild flight was that 
since she was wholly loved by a man who had wholly 
moved her to love, she looked upon herself as tainted 
by her loveless marriage. Hunding, with his hounds, 
is in pursuit of Siegmund and Sieglinde. Wotan 
instructs Briinnhilde to give the victory to Siegmund ; 
but Fricka, the jealous wife, and the guardian of wed- 
lock, extracts from her husband, by expostulations 
and upbraidings, the promise that his offspring, the 
offending lover, shall fall. Sadly the god, who had 
set all his hope on Siegmund, commands Briinnhilde 
to fight on the side of Hunding. She announces 
to Siegmund his imminent death, and his admission 
into Valhall. But Valhall without Sieglinde has no 
attraction for him whose whole being is bound up 
with the beloved woman ; and when he hears that his 
sword will not protect him against his enemy, he 
decides to draw it against his friend, to save her from 
worse than death at the hands of others. Briinnhilde, 
deeply moved with pity, prevents him from killing 
Sieglinde, and with her the young life within her, 
and tells him that she will assure him the victory. 
Hunding and Siegmund meet; the latter is on the 
point of slaying the former, when Wotan rushes to 
the scene of the combat, and shatters Siegmund’s 
sword by a touch of his spear. Siegmund is now slain 
by Hunding, who soon afterwards falls down dead, 
annihilated by a contemptuous wave of Wotan’s 
hand; whilst Briinnhilde, carrying Sieglinde with 
her, flees in precipitate haste from the anger of her 
father. 

The third act begins with the Ride of the Valkyries, : 
one of the most exciting compositions I know of. ! 
Whether the distinguished German composer who, - 
after we had heard the drama for the first time, said to | 
me that the Ride was not music, was right or wrong, . 
so much is certain—the thing admirably serves the pur- ; 
pose for which it is intended. But the whirring and. 
whizzing of the wood-wind instruments, violins, and’. 
violas, and the pawing and prancing of the brass in-!: 
struments, violoncellos,and double-basses (Ride Motive . 
and: Motive of the Valkyries, Nos, 22 and 23) must be:: 


the words obstruct the expansion of the music, heard—the reading of the full score can give only an’ 
The wild wailing orchestral prelude to the second | inadequate idea of it, and a pianoforte arrangement no@ 
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idea at all. Matters become still more exciting when 
after the rising of the curtain the Valkyries—some of 
them stationed on a rock above the entrance of a 
cavern, others tearing on horseback through the air 
with a slain warrior hanging over the saddle—join 
their calls (No. 24) and laughter to the neighing 
of the horses and the: hubbub above described. 
Briinnhilde arrives last of all the Valkyries. She asks 
assistance from her sisters, but none of them dares to 
give any, such is their fear of Wotan. — Sieglinde 
would rather have been left to die, and now tells 
Briinnhilde only to look after her own safety ; when, 
however, she learns that she is about to become the 
mother of a Volsung (Siegfried motive, No. 25), an in- 
effable joy and an all-mastering desire to live take pos- 
session of her. Wotan is approaching in a terrible storm, 
and the only thing Briinnhilde can do to save Sieglinde 
is to await him and send her eastward into the wood, 
whither Fafner has carried the treasure of the Nibe- 
lung, and where, transformed into a gigantic lizard- 
like snake, he guards it in a cavern, a region which 
the god avoids. The endeavours of Briinnhilde and 
her sisters to allay Wotan’s wrath are at first and for 
a long time ineffectual, She is to cease to be a 


Valkyrie, and to lie fenceless on the mountain in a 
charmed sleep, the prey of any man that may find 


and wake her. But at last his daughter’s prayers and 
his affection for her prevail so far over his anger and 
his sense of justice that he grants her request that she 
should be surrounded with such terrors as to repel all 
but a free and fearless hero. This scene is a noble 
and deep-felt conception ; like the first act, and the 
third and fourth scenes of the second act (Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, Siegmund and Briinnhilde) it is truly 
lyrical, and therefore cannot fail to find an echo in 
the heart of the hearer. Wotan kisses Briinnhilde on 
the eyes, which then remain closed; she sinks lan- 
guidly in his arms; he lays her gently on a low 
mound of moss, under a wide-branched fir (Slumber 
motive, No. 26); and, after having once more sadly 
looked on her face, shut the helmet, and covered her 
figure with her long shield, he turns the point of his 
spear towards a mighty rock, and calls on Loge to 
hear him.  “ As I found thee at first—in arrowy flame, 
as thereafter thou fleddest in fluttering fire, as I dealt 
with thee once, I wield thee to-day! Arise, billowing 
blaze, and fold in thy fire the rock! Loge! Loge! 
Aloft!” Wotan strikes three times with his spear on 
the rock, and a flame starts out which quickly spreads 
into a sea of fire. In the accompanying descriptive 
music (arpeggios of the violins and harps, Glockenspiel, 


&c.) we recognise the two Loge motives and the 
Slun:ber motive. 


SECOND DAY: ‘SIEGFRIED.” * 

In the wood, whither Sieglinde flees, she is found 
moaning by Mime, Alberich’s brother, whose desire 
for the ring has brought him to and keeps him near 
the spot where the gigantic lizard-like snake, i<¢., 
the giant Fafner, lies. He leads her to the cave which 
houses him, and there she gives birth to a male 
child, and then dies, having entrusted to Mime her 
son’s inheritance, the broken pieces of Siegmund’s 
sword, picked up by Briinnhilde on the scene of the 
fatal combat. Mime, who knows the child’s descent, 
brings up Siegfried with much care, expecting that 
through his instrumentality he will be able to remove 
Fafner out of the way, and put himself in possession 
of the treasure. Siegfried becomes a very strong boy, 
and promises well. The difficulty is to get him a 
sword. All those which Mime forges Siegfried breaks 
as if they were children’s playthings, and with all his 
art and ingenuity the cunning smith fails in his 
attempts to weld the broken pieces of the sword 
Nothung. Here the action of the drama begins. 
The orchestral prelude to the first of the three acts is 
descriptive of his painful labouring and thinking (the 
two-toned, chromatically descending Servitude, the 
likewise two-toned and descending—but a seventh 
instead of a semitone—Meditation, the Smithy, Ring, 
and Sword motives). From the Wanderer—our old 
acquaintance with the blue mantle, broad-brimmed 
hat, and one eye, Wotan, in fact—Mime learns that 
only he can mend Nothung who does not know fear. 
He who does not know fear is Siegfried, and he suc- 
ceeds in repairing the sword, or rather in forging it 
anew. The second of the three scenes of the first act, 
in which the Wanderer and Mime put questions to each 
other—such as who lives in the depth of the earth, 
on the back of the earth, and in the airy heights—is 
far too lengthy, which is the less excusable as, if we ex- 
cept the information at the end as to how Nothung is 
to be repaired, the whole is a superfluity. The first 
and third scenes (Mime and Siegfried), on the other 
hand, are full of life, humour, and picturesqueness. 
Among the most humorous things are Mime’s attacks 
of fear, his endeavours to teach Siegfried what 
fear is, and his tale and his frequent recurrences to 
it of how “The whimpering babe I wistfully bred ; 
warmed with linen the little worm” (a pretty ballad- 
like air accompanied by the Smithy motive, which, 
indeed, gets hardly any rest throughout this act). No 
foster-father ever received worse treatment from his 








* By an oversight Sieg/ried is erroneously mentioned on p. 76,. where 
Wagner’s orchestra is enumerated, as one of the dramas of the tetralogy in 
which a side-drum is employed. 1 may correct here also another mistake, 
whick occurs on p. 77, and was caused by a curious displacement of the 
wora ‘to, Instead of ‘* Wotan promised to Freia as reward the giants,” 
read “ Wotan promised Freia as reward to the giants.’ 
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child than Mime. He has to put up with the grossest 
brutality in word and deed. Intellectual and moral 
qualities Siegfried does not exhibit. To go forth into 
the world and fight and conquer is all he wants. He 
is not an ideal hero, but the representative of animalism 
in its highest potency. Wagner’s passion for realising 
everything, instead of occasionally resting satisfied with 
indicating a thing, gets in this drama again the upper- 
hand. The whole process of the repairing of Nothung 
goes on before the spectators’ eyes, and is illustrated 
in its every detail by the orchestra—the filing of the 
sword, the melting of it, the founding, the hammering 
of the bar, the hissing of the hot metal in cold water, 
the puffing of the bellows, &c. However, all is so 
spirited and so clever that one has hardly the heart to 
ask whether this is always music, or even to wish 
something else in its stead. Of important motives I 
shall quote only young Siegfried’s horn-call (No. 27a), 
which by a rhythmical change (No. 272) is metamor- 
phosed into Siegfried’s Hero theme ; and the cheerful 
vigorous phrase expressive of Siegfried’s love of travel 
and adventure (No. 28), 

The second act takes us to the wood, in front of 
the cavern where the giant Fafner in the shape of an 
enormous lizard-like snake guards his treasure. Hence 
the gruesome orchestral prelude with the melodically 
distorted motive of the giants (an augmented fourth 
instead of a perfect, for instance), and the serpentine 
windings and crawlings. Siegfried, armed with his new 
sword, is brought by Mime to this spot, and between 
him and the snake there takes place a combat, in which 
the latter is killed. When Siegfried forged the sword 
Mime brewed a sleeping draught, his intention being 
to make Siegfried drink it as soon as the snake was 
killed, and then to rid himself of his intractable foster- 
child and take undisputed possession of the treasure. 
But Siegfried, who, in drawing the sword out of the 
snake’s body, has wetted his hands with the beast’s 
blood, puts—as this bites like fire—his fingers to his 
mouth, and thus is made to understand the singing 
of the birds. They tell him of the treasure which 
lies in the cavern—of the Tarn-helm and the power- 
ful ring—and also of what Mime intends to do to 
him. Mime comes and offers Siegfried a refreshing 
draught. He tries to disguise his feelings, but in- 
voluntarily gives expression to them in the strongest 
terms, whereupon Siegfried in great disgust slays him. 
The combat with the snake reminds one of the true 
saying that from the sublime to the ridiculous is but 
one step. Wagner would have done well to leave the 


‘monster out of sight ; he might also have dispensed 


with the bear in the first act. These things do well 
enough in a pantomime, but are rather dangerous to 


deal with in a serious drama, Of the dialogues _be- 
tween Wotan and Alberich (Scene I.), and Alberich 
and Mime (Scene III.), I shall say nothing, time and 
space not allowing it. The loveliest parts of this act 
are undoubtedly the Waldweben (literally wood-weav- 
ing, i.¢., the combination of sounds heard in the wood 
and so dear to lovers of Nature—the rustling of the 
foliage, the sough of the wind, and the chirping, 
crying, &c., of animals) and Siegfried’s communings 
with the birds, one of which tells him of Briinnhilde 
lying asleep on a height surrounded with fire, and that 
he might win her for his bride. Siegfried is impatient 
to see her, and hopes to learn from her what fear is. 
But who will show him the way? Then the bird 
flutters up, hovers over Siegfried, and flies away, 
followed by the young hero. 

The third act opens with storm, lightning, and 
thunder, in a wild region at the foot of a rock. The 
orchestral introduction well prepares the hearer for what 
iscoming. In itthe Ride, Primordial Element, Treaty, 
and other motives, are combinad and set forth in a 
formidable manner. Wotan awakens Erda. Her pre- 
dictions and warnings no longer frighten him, for he 
now faces the end of the gods resignedly, assigning to 
the beloved Volsung, Siegfried, the world as heritage 
(World-heritage motive, No. 29). Siegfried appears, 
led by the bird, which flies away at the sight of the 
god. He asks Wotan to show him the way to the 
woman ; Wotan, however, not only refuses to do so, 
but even forcibly forbids him to proceed. ‘The con- 
sequence is a fight, in which Siegfried shatters with his 
sword Wotan’s spear, ‘“‘the haft of dominion,” on which 
the runes of faithfully concerted treaties are engraved. 
The god vanishes; and the hero, playing lustily on 
his horn, penetrates through the advancing clouds of 
fire, which come up to the foreground of the stage. 
They gradually grow paler, and when they have 
altogether disappeared the spectator sees the rocky 
height of the third act of Zhe Valkyrie, and Brinn- 
hilde lying in deep sleep under the shadow of a fir- 
tree, In the concluding scene of this drama the 
lyrically somewhat starved hearer is indemnified for 
his previous privations, Its length and varied 
emotional richness preclude an adequate analysis. 
Suffice it to say that Siegfried’s wonder on beholding 
the beautiful Valkyrie—the first woman he ever saw— 
the rise and growth of love in him, Briinnhilde’s 
awakening, her greeting of the sun and thanks to the 
gods for her deliverer, his fiery wooing, her shrinking 
back and sad contemplation of her fallen estate, and, 
besides much more, the final wild, jubilant outbreak 
of love in both of them—the very incandescence of 





passion—are realised in such fulness and so for- 
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cibly as only Wagner can realise them. The ques- 
tion, however, suggests itself—Does not Wagner some 
times take for his subject emotional phases. which, 
although very favourable for the display of the power 
of music, are unworthy of artistic treatment? The 
more physiological than psychological phases of love 
should be, and, I think, generally are, shunned, or 
at least veiled, in the noblest art. 

A few formal notes shall conclude my remarks on 
Siegfried. ‘The Love-fetters motive plays an impor- 
tant ré/e in the earlier part of the scene, so does 
also the ‘Freia motive. The World-heritage motive 
assumes a different aspect as motive of Siegfried, 
Heir of the World. New motives are to be met with 
in considerable number in this scene ; one of them 
the reader will find in the illustrations (No. 15). 


THIRD DAY’: “DUSK OF THE GODS.” 


This drama is divided into three acts and a prelude. 
When after a few ‘introductory bars of the orchestra 
(the ‘motive of the Primordial Element in sombre 
colouring) the curtain rises, the closing scene of the 
preceding day is Seen enveloped in the darkness of 
night, the three Norns—the Fates of northern mytho- 
logy—reposing in ‘various attitudes and places. They 
then begin to weave a golden rope, and whilst doing 
so they sing, and from this song we Jearn that since 
his spear was shattered Wotan has ordered the heroes 
of Valhall to fell ‘the world-ash, to cleaye it ‘into 
billets, and heap these up around. the castle, so that 
when the time ‘comes he may throw among the wood 
his ‘burning spear, and thus consummate the end of 
the gods. ‘The knowledge of the Norns, however, is 
growing ‘dim, thé rope breaks, and the three daughters 
of Erda retin’ to their mother down in the earth, 
The day ‘dawns. Brinnhilde and Siegfried issue from 
their bridal ‘chamber in the rock. “ From deeds and 
dangers, dearest hero, to hold thee long how were it 
love?” ‘she says to Siegfried, who is about to leave 
her. Shé ‘has imparted ‘to him all the holy runes 
she had learnt from the gods; he has taken from 
her “all the maiden stay of might ;” and now, having 
lost ‘her former strength and wisdom, she is a mere 
woman. ' Before* parting they exchange love-tokens : 
he gives her the ring of the Nibelung, she gives him 
her horse Grane. The tender communings of Briinn- 
hilde and Siegfried are one of the sweetest and loveliest 
portions of the ‘tetralogy. Among the complex ma- 
terials ‘out of ‘which this composition is fashioned 
appear’ pre-eminent the charming’ new Briinnhilde 
motive (No. 16) and the already previously introduced 
Siegfried’ motives—the Hero theme, and the Love of 
Travel.’ Briinnhilde, standing on the edge of the 





rock, follows her departing lover with rapturous eyes ; 
the joyous sound of Siegfried’s horn is heard from 
below; soon after the curtain falls, and the music con- 
tinues till it rises again for Act I. of the drama, The 
stage represents a hall in the castle of the Gibichungs 
on the Rhine. Gunther is, the head of the house, 
Gutrune his sister, and Hagen their half-brother—a 
son of Alberich, who had won their mother Grim- 
hilde’s favour with gold. Through this son Alberich 
purposes to wreak his vengeance, and to possess 
himself once more of the ring. The grim, pallid- 
complexioned Hagen stirs up in Gunther a desire 
for Briinnhilde, and in Gutrune a desire for Siegfried. 
Briinnhilde can only be gained through Siegfried, and 
to gain him so long as he loves Briinnhilde is not to 
be thought of. Therefore, when Siegfried comes to 
the court of the Gibichungs, Gutrune, advised by 
Hagen, gives him, instead of wine, a love-philter, 
which makes him forget that he ever before saw a 
woman. He is at once seized by a violent passion 
for Gutrune, and asks her in marriage from her 
brother, whom he without hesitation offers to assist 
in wooing Briinnhilde. Gunther accepts his offer, 
and grants his request. Having been informed 
by Hagen of the virtue of the Tarn-helm, Siegfried 
assumes Gunther’s figure, and appears before the 
horror-stricken Briinnhilde, claiming her as the bride 
of the Gibichung. Her resistance is vain. The ring 
—of which she had said shortly before, when refusing 
it to Waltraute, who prayed her to part with it for the 
sake of the waning gods, that because Siegfried’s love 
shone out of it, one flash of its lustre was dearer to 
her than all the gods—is now torn from her to serve 
as a wedding token, and the oblivious Siegfried tells 
her that she is now his, Gunther’s, bride, and must 
admit him to her chamber. Then, addressing his 
sword, the hero says: “Now Nothung bear witness 
that chastely I wooed, preserving my fidelity to my 
brother [he had sworn blood-brotherhood with Gun- 
ther], separate me from his wife.” Thus -ends the 
first act, from every page of which Wagner’s genius 
shines forth gloriously. His unique power of expres- 
sion makes itself again and again felt, and manifests 
itself in new and powerful effects. How wonderful, 
for instance, is the music which follows Siegfried’s 
drinking of Gutrune’s potion! It interprets unmis- 
takably the working of the love-charm in the hero’s 
mind. And with what consummate art the master 
introduces and combines the leading motives! Al- 
though in the course of a few bars he not unfrequently 
crowds together half a dozen of them, the result is, 
with comparatively very rare exceptions, a veritable 
whole, and not a thing of shreds and patches, On 
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this subject I should like to say much which at pre- 
sent’ I must leave unsaid. I shall not quote many 
new motives in connection with Zhe Dusk of the 
Gods—only Hagen’s motive (No. 30), Gutrune’s mo- 
tive (No. 17), and the motive of the Magic Delusion 
(No. 31). As, however, I have still a little space 
left for illustrations, I shall quote a few of the earlier 
motives which occur frequently in the course of the 
tetralogy. 

The second act begins with a weird orchestral in- 
troduction, in which as well as in the following scene 
the peculiar and irregular Nibelung syncopations are 
conspicuous. The scene itself is poetically conceived 
and remarkable for its colouring: it is night, and 
Alberich communicates with the sleeping Hagen. 
The third scene is noteworthy as the first in the tetra- 
logy in which a chorus appears. The only previous 
approach to an ensemble is in the last act of the 
second day’s drama, where the Valkyries sometimes 
sing simultaneously, The grim humour of Hagen, 
and the rude sturdiness of the Gibichung vassals 
whom he calls together to receive Briinnhilde and 
Gunther, would be effective under any circumstances, 
under the given ones they are of course doubly so. 
Siegfried delivers Briinnhilde, unperceived by her, 
into the hands of Gunther, and whilst they sail to- 
wards Gibichung, he, by virtue of the Tarn-helm, trans- 
ports himself thither in a moment's time. When 
Briinnhilde on arriving at the castle sees Siegfried 
with Gutrune by his side, she is seized with fear and 
horror, which reach their culminating point when she 
notices on his hand the ring. How did he get it? 
Gunther does not know. Briinnhilde swears that 
Siegfried forced from her delight and love. Siegfried, 
who has forgotten what has passed between him and 
her before his drinking Gutrune’s philter, gives her the 
lie, and swears that Nothung’s sharpness has kept 
them apart. Gunther, who thinks himself betrayed, 
is in utter confusion ; Briinnhilde meditates revenge ; 
Hagen offers himself as an instrument; and Sieg- 
fried’s death is decided upon. No one.can overcome 
Siegfried in open fight, for, as Hagen learns from 
Briinnhilde, the hero is vulnerable only in his back 
between the shoulders. In the course of the hunt 
which is to take place the following day, it is thought 
that an opportunity will be found for executing the 
deed. Here ends the second act. The third act, the 
scene of the first half of which is laid in a woody 
rocky valley on the Rhine, is ushered in by a charming 
orchestral prelude (young Siegfried’s horn-call, Prim- 
ordial Elemént motive, Rhinegold song, Rhinegold 
fanfare, and a new Nixies’ motive).. In the pursuit 
of game Siegfried loses sight of his companions, and 








comes to the bank of the Rhine. The Rhine-daugh- 
ters ask him to give them the ring he wears. On his 
refusal they tell him of the curse that lies upon it, and 
of the dangers to which it exposes the possessor. But 
these warnings make the fearless hero keep the ring 
only the more obstinately. Soon after he falls in with 
his companions, and whilst they sit down and refresh 
themselves Siegfried relates to them the story of his 
life—Mime’s character and teaching, the forging of 
the sword, the fight with the snake, the singing of the 
birds, Mime’s offer of the sleeping draught, and lastly— 
Hagen having in the meantime pressed the juice of a 
herb into the drinking-horn and made him quaff its 
contents — his waking, and wooing of Briinnhilde. 
Gunther hears with wonder ; two ravens fly out of a 
bush and hover over Siegfried, and Hagen asks the 
latter whether he guesses what the ravens are whisper- 
ing. Whilst Siegfried turns to look after them, Hagen 
thrusts his spear into the hero’s back. He dies, 
thinking of Briinnhilde (reminiscences of the last scene 
of the Siegfried drama). All except Hagen are deeply 
and sorrowfully moved. The introduction of the 
motive of the Volsung race in their love-woe is very 
impressive, so also is in the highest degree the fol- 
lowing grand heroic dead march (Hero theme, Sword 
motive, Love-longing motive, Flight motive, Siegfried 
motive, Siegfried’s Hero theme), during which Gunther's 
vassals take up the corpse and carry it in solemn’ 
procession to the’ castle, where its arrival creates the 
greatest consternation. The scene of the action is 
again, as in the first act, the hall of the Gibichungs, 
open towards the background, where a free space ex- 
tends up to the river. The time is night, and the light 
of the moon is reflected in the Rhine. Both Hagen and . 
Gunther coveting the ring, a quarrel ensues, which ends 
in Gunther being slain by Hagen. But when the latter 
attempts to draw the ring from Siegfried’s hand, the 
hand rises threateningly. The women in their grief 
at the loss they have sustained accuse each other. 
Gutrune, cursing Hagen and the advice he gave her, 
dies on her brother’s corpse, and Briinnhilde orders a 
funeral pile to be erected close to the Rhine, and on 
it are to be consumed Siegfried, the horse Grane, and 
herself. She now regains her wisdom, and sees how 
all has come to pass. Having drawn the ring from 
Siegfried’s hand, and promised the Rhine-daughters to 
give it them out of the ashes, she flings the brand into 
the pile, swings herself on the horse, and rides with 
a leap into the flames. The Rhine begins to swell, 
the water covering the place where the funeral pile 
stands ; the Rhine-daughters swim forward to take 
the ring; Hagen plunges into the river to tear it from 
them, but is dragged by theminto the depth. Through 
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a bank of clouds which rests on the horizon breaks a 
reddish glow; illuminated by this light the Rhine- 
daughters are seen swimming on the Rhine and play- 
ing with the ring ; when the growing glow has attained 
its greatest brightness there is visible in it the interior 
of Valhall, where the gods and heroes are assembled. 
In the first three dramas of the tetralogy there are 
heights which cannot be overtopped by anything in 
the last; but, looking at each of them as a -whole, 
one must come to the conclusion that’ for sustained 
dramatic interest, fulness of lyrical contents, and in- 
tensity of tragic power, the Dusk of the Gods stands 
supreme — the restriction of the narrative element, 
the more varied grouping and more active co-opera- 
tion of the dramatis persone, and the introduction of 
a chorus (first a chorus of male voices, in four parts, 
to which afterwards is added a chorus of female voices 
—sopranos), distinguishing it among its sisters as the 
drama par excellence. 

I should have liked to point out what I consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of Wagner’s system 
of leading motives, his choice of a mythological sub- 
ject, of the: alliterative verse, and his avoidance 
of self-contained forms. As, however, I have already 
considerably transgressed the limits of the space con- 
ceded to me, I must postpone this till some future 
occasion, hoping in the meantime that my imperfect 
and incomplete outline of the tetralogy may be of 
some use to intending auditors of the now impending 
London performances, and give some idea of the 
gigantic work to those who are not able to make 
themselves more fully acquainted with it. 








LISZT’S GRANER MESSE.* 


Ir fell to the lot of Vienna, on March 22nd and 23rd, 
to hear the grand festival Mass that Liszt composed 
two years previously for the consecration of the new 
church at Gran. 

Not only enthusiasts, but also the few reflective 
ones, who at that time attempted to obtain a hearing 
amid the fiery uproar, had chiefly considered the Mass, 
whether fo or con, from a religious point of view. 

To venture on a judgment as to the intrinsic piety 
of an artist is a very difficult and hazardous under- 
taking. A®sthetic criticism is not an Inquisition; but 
confines itself strictly to the work, and remains mind- 
ful of the maxim that the adaptability of a composition 
for Church purposes, and the subjective belief of the 
composer, are two very different things. 

If any one of modern musicians can claim the palm 
of true and strongly-rooted piety it is Joseph Haydn. 
The child-like humility with which he daily threw 


_* In our March Number appeared an article on Liszt's Graner Messe, 
signed C. A. B. We think a translation of E, Hauslich’s notice of the same 
work when it was produced, many years ago, at Vienna, will be of interest 
toour readers. Herr Hauslich’s name as a critic stands very high, 





himself on his knees to pray to God for his helping 
light seems like a last beautiful reflection of those God- 
inspired painters and singers of the middle ages, whose 
art-work was, in fact, only prayer aroused to action. 
And yet the non-ecclesiasticism of his Masses is just 
as free from doubt as is the genuineness of his faith. 
Haydn’s Masses, in their tender grace, already stand 
far removed from the grandeur and dignity that dwelt 
in the old Italian Church music, and which still remain 
inseparable from the highest form of divine worship. 
An incontestable subjective piety, therefore, may 
possibly choose musical forms that are not the best 
adapted to the objective, elevation of the Church. 

We may, therefore, even regard Liszt as a second 
Haydn in strength of faith, and at the same time 
strongly doubt the adaptability of his Graner Messe 
for Church purposes. . We have for these opinions 
fallen under the ban of the Liszt school, especially of 
the author of “ Musikalischen Pflichten,” whoannihilates 
every sceptic with the following demonstrations :— 
“Ts not the spirit that breathes in Liszt’s Faust, 
Dante, Berg Symphonie, Hunnenschlacht (merely pure 
instrumental compositions) clearly and specially 
Catholic?” “Is he not now occupied with a legend, 
St. Elizabeth?” ‘Have not the journals mentioned 
that he intends to compose an oratorio, Solomon, and 
a Christus?” 

Let us turn from these oratorios in nubibus to the 
real Graner Messe. To seek for the religiousness and 
even the adaptability for Church purposes of a piece 
of music in certain traditional forms from which we 
are far remote, appears to us as worthy of attention as 
is tradition in the case of works of art which are de- 
voted to the sef'vice of the Catholic Church. Mean- 
while, it remains certain that in the contrapuntal and 
fugal style of writing adopted by preference for the 
Church there is nothing specially religious ; still less in 
the sweetly melodious strains that through the unin- 
terrupted following of Mozart and Haydn at present 
reign inthe Church. Thus, we are fully at one with the 
champions of Liszt ; and our concern is with the reli- 
gious spirit that should pervade such a work, and not 
with any definite formule of expression. 

For example, Beethoven might have borrowed the 
adagio from his ninth symphony for a grand piece of 
Church music ; and people would at first have been 
surprised, but of a certainty would immediately have 
felt elevated by the beatific glorious peacé whose 
spirit transfuses this music into a veritable prayer. 

Of the spirit of religion, of the healing power of 
prayer, of the blessing.of the Church, we shall, on the 
contrary, recognise hardly anything in a musical piece 
that designedly stirs up the whole tangled mass of 
human passions, and with perfection of finish solem- 
nises earthly unrest and laceration. Be Liszt in ever 
so devotional a frame of mind at the composition of 
this Mass, what man could be so at the hearing of it? 
What spirit could feel itself uplifted to God, streng- 
thened and pardoned, by tones like these? 

Liszt’s dramatic treatment of the text of the Mass 





has been lauded as new and important. It is, no doubt, | 
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dramatic in the Meyerbeer and. Wagner acceptation. 
When, in the scene of the Benediction of the Swords in 
the Huguenots, in the Venus-berg scene in Zannhiuser 
and similar scenes, the most glaring colours, the most 
violent contrasts, are placed side by side, it may be 
justifiable by the dramatic purpose in view. Situations 
which lay open before our eyes the horrors of the 
story and the agonies of the passions, require also the 
sharpest weapons, if we may so speak, with which 
music may be able to wound. But in the Church 
we do not wish ourselves lacerated, but to feel our- 
selves reconciled to God. 

Liszt’s Mass proceeds on the principle of the glaring 
false contrasts of Meyerbeer and Wagner. Wagner’s 
prolonged tremolo of divided violins in the highest 
register (taken from Berlioz’s initiative), generally 
represents the wonderful; the noisy clash of the 
cymbals, the sublime ; the mystic symbolises its pro- 
blems in the most painful discords and sequences, 
which only d/asé refinement can interpret. There are 
portions of Liszt’s mass in face of which the terrible 
series of chords in the cathedral scene of the Pro- 
phéte may retreat in shame. Nevertheless, one might 
disregard the glaring peculiarities, the prolonged tor- 
tures of the auditory nerves, even the complete 
Meyerbeerisation of the story of the Passion, if one 
could feel through the whole the warm and inspiring 
breath of religious sentiment. But laboured re- 
flection looks with piercing cold grey eye from out 
every bar. This is the holy spirit that created this 
Mass. 

As to the religious feeling of the composer, we re- 
peat emphatically, we entertain not the smallest 
doubt; but his work mirrored to us, like a Fata 
Morgana, the image of a quick-witted and intellectual 
man who steeped himself in the text of the Mass, 
something as Davison does into the manuscript of 
any important, but, by him, long-since-played rdle. 
The fine enterprising smile seems to say, “It would 
really be strange if there could not be a reading of 
this réle which differs entirely from all previous ones, 
—very strange if there did not remain to be dis- 
covered a countless number of expressive points, of 
which no mortal has thought till now.’ 

We have really seen réles played by such artistes, 
which, though full of intellectual flashes, hardly allow the 
picture to be recognised that the poet had constructed. 
Liszt’s Mass is just such a performance. Why should 
not his organisation enable him to produce novelties, 
on which his musical talent, which is of the richest 
order, is not wrecked? Why should not a man who 
goes to the composition of a Mass with literary, philo- 
sophical, ay, theological attainments, be able therein 
to lay down ideas, to which perhaps the intellect and 
education of his predecessors never attained ? 

Liszt did not go to this work in a frivolous 
spirit, He steeped himself so earnestly in the sig- 
nificance of the text of the Mass, that to him almost 
every word revealed a special meaning, a hidden con- 
nection. The words became to him weighty in the 
highest degree, and in his zeal to interpret them per- 





fectly Liszt shows himself in some measure inspired 
by earnest belief in them. With the elaborate zeal 
of a theologian Liszt translates the hidden meaning 
of every single word into a corresponding musical 
“intention.” We hardly call to mind a work in which 
this modern muse “intention” has reigned so su- 
premely. On every syllable she lays her wither- 
ing hand, and where fragrant violets once reposed 
there now arises, pale as a ghost, the fatal tree of 
knowledge. 

Liszt had as the fundamental idea for this treatment 
a highly significant and dangerous prototype in Beet- 
hoven’s second Mass. In fact, both works have more in 
common with each other than the tonality of D major. 
Beethoven’s Mass in p also forced the ecclesiastical 
style from its previous forms into a mighty and fan- 
tastic region, for which the earthly conditions of di- 
vine service afforded no room. Beethoven’s musical 
genius might, however, be superficially and temp.- 
rarily touched by the parching rays of intention, but 
could never be prostrated by them. But what indemni- 
fication does Liszt’s Mass offer for the deluded hopes 
of devotion? Should pure musical enjoyment be 
preponderant, and the listener be more artist than 
Christian? This really almost seems to have been the 
idea of the composer himself, as he preferred to per- 
form his Mass not in the Church, to which it belonged, 
but in full concert style in the great Redouten-saal.* 
Much of the unfavourable impression we should credit 
to this presentation in concert dress had we not been 
favoured to hear the Graner Messe in the cathedral 
itself at Prague. ; 

When in the cathedral we thought there that it 
must in every way gain in the concert room; but 
when in the great Redouten-saal, our fickle and 
unsatisfied ears longed again for the church. The 
Gothic halls, the stained glass windows, the perfume 
of the incense, the holiness of the place, all lent tc 
the Graner Messe a tone which we were at a loss to 
discover in the music alone. 

It is not as though it offended the dignity of the 
Church by triviality of melodies or fault of rhythm. A 
tone of the highest earnestness is steadily preserved 
throughout ; but the composer never seems to reach 
the goal at which he aims. We are driven on restlessly 
through mere openings, fragments, hints, and contrasts, 
without anywhere gaining time to collect ourselves. 
The ingenious points cannot atone to us for the 
restlessness of the march. Now and again spring 
up bright and attractive strains, as in the “Agnus Dei” 
and the “ Benedictus,” which appear to us as generally 
the most simple and connected pieces of music in the 
whole ; but the pleasure does not remain long undis- 
turbed. The hearer is every minute torn away from the 
theme by a laboured contrast. Should he venture to 
look more closely into it, he finds, probably, an ingenious 
working of motives, a thematic handling of the kind 





* That we do not attribute a wrong intention to the composer is well 
proved by the extraneous preparations made to impress the comprehen- 
sion of the mus‘c on the hearer. ‘The distribution of the text of the Mass 
with annotat‘ons amongst a purely Catholic public must, we think, have 
seemed strange to many. . 
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that Wagner brought into vogue, or similar notions ; 
but the total impression that he carries away is cer- 
tainly nothing else. Of the two ideas which the word 
Church music suggests, neither one nor the other are 
found in Liszt, at least in their beautiful reality. With 
reference to this Mass we might almost employ a 
severe expression of Schumann with regard to an opera 
of Meyerbeer. “It might be the cry of anguish at 
one of the demands of time upon excessively tortured 
talent.” So heterogeneous stands before us the Graner 
Messe—half an opera, half a theological treatise. We 
would not, however, quarrel about the name under 
which an art work of rich musical inventive faculty is 
offered to us. But it is fixed in the case of the Graner 
Messe. The fame and attraction of the work rest on 
the individual points effected by reflection, whether on 
the comprehension of the text or on the musical 
effects. From Liszt’s spirit and organisation a series 
of fine conceptions might have been expected, and he 
has richly fulfilled this expectation at every turn. 

Almost all the longer, especially apologetic, articles 
on the Graner Messe which we have seen begin witha 
detailed history of Church music. The grandest and 
highest development of sacred music are invariably 
depreciated in comparison with Liszt’s Mass; which, 
in the place of the worn-out Masses of old, has 
founded a new Church style, and, indeed, at present 
the only acceptable. one. It seems to us somewhat 
strong that this once familiar language should be em- 
ployed with reference to Church music whose flowery 
time lies deep in the past. If, as is admitted, the 
childlike piety and godly fear in which the old masters 
worked have departed from our fime, yet, Heaven be 
praised, their works have not departed also. In them 
alone, for a long time yét, is to be sought the true 
sacredness of Church music. 

Only two historical forms of sacred music correspond 
thoroughly with the high and earnest significance of 
divine worship : the Church music of the old Italians 
(Roman and Venetian school), and of the old Germans 
(Eckart, H. Schiitz, S. Bach).: So long as a new 
religious life does not really fertilise art, and with 
native force, not with reflected talent,-create for itself 
new forms, the modern Church composer will do best 
to steep himself in those forms of expression out of 
which the love and fear of God speak with never- 
equalled depth of feeling. Not every century can 
undertake every mission. Savigny has, it is known, 
founded for our time a new school of legislation: the 
call to create a new school of Church music is still 
farther remote from it. 








THE WAGNER SEASON. 


WHEN the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD was first estab- 
lished in 1871, only one opera,of Wagner, Zhe Flying 
Dutchman, had been produced on. the stage in this 
country. Lohengrin was not heard until 1875. Then 
followed Tannhduser in 1876, and Rienzi in 1879. This 
season we are to, have the later works of the composer— 
Tristan und Isolde and Die Meistersinger at Drury Lane, 





under Herr Richter, and Der Ring des Nibelungen at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, under Herr Seidl. The adversaries of 
the new school long since gave to it the name of “ Music 
of the Future ;” now, however, all musicians are com- 
pelled to speak of it as: the “ Music for the Present.” 
Why is Wagner’s music making its way ?. Why are some 
of his operas, though only recently introduced, already 
established favourites even in this country? and why is 
Wagner’s method beginning to be generally appreciated ? 
The spread of musical knowledge, the efforts of humble 
individuals who have understood the aim and import- 
ance of the new art theories, the: attention given to 
Wagner’s music by such musicians’ as Mr. Edward 
Dannreuther, Mr. A. Manns, and Herr H., Richter, the 
establishment of the Wagner Society in 1873, the Albert 
Hall Festival in'1877—all these, and other circumstances, 
have doubtless tended to remove ignorance, and what 
was worse, prejudice, and have helped to pave the way 
for the proper comprehension and due appreciation of 
works full of genius and originality. It has often been 
said that the best thing for a composer is to let, him 
speak for himself. At any rate it has proved so in 
Wagner’s case in this country; but as all strikingly 
original works of art require a certain amount of time 
before they can be properly understood, even by those 
who approach them in the proper spirit of truthful in- 
quiry and who seek to form an unbiassed judgment on 
their merits, a composer such as Wagner is indeed 
fortunate if he can get others to speak for him,’ Books 
on Wagner and the “ Music of the Future” have been 
it heratir pamphlets have been printed, and innumera- 
le newspaper articles have, from time to time, appeared 
on Wagner’s music. As a musical paper, we would 
make no boast of having taken the lead or of having 
done more thdn any other periodical, but we would 
remind our readers of the conspicuous place which the 
Wagner question has always occupied in these columns. 
Already in. 1871, the first year of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD, an article entitled “The Music of the Future,” 
called attention to Wagner’s music and to his art views. 
This was followed in 1872 by a long and interesting series 
of articles on Richard Wagner, ‘his life, his tendencies 
and theories, and his minor writings. Concerning these 
essays we would repeat the supernatural voice heard. by 
St. Augustine, and say, Zod/e, lege. In 1876 appeared a 
translation of Liszt’s remarkable and elaborate critique 
on Lohengrin, written by him in 1851 shortly after the 
production of the opera at Weimar. Notice has also 
been taken of Wagner as a literary writer, and from time 
to time translations have appeared of some of his minor 
writings, “ A Pilgrimage to Beethoven,” “The End of a 
Musician in Paris,” and “ A Happy Evening.” Of course 
the various performances of his operas and publications 
of his scores have been noticed, and now in connection 
with the great festival play, which is so soon to attract 
the attention of the London musical world, a description 
of the plot or rather plots of the whole work, and a 
glimpse at the Lez¢-motive, which play such an important 
part in the music, are now being given in our columns by 
Herr F. Niecks. The Wagner Festival at the Albert 
Hall in 1877 proved financially a failure, but interest in 
the composer’s works was aroused, and we believe that 
now a scheme more difficult and far more costly will 
prove a financial and, let us hope, also an artistic success. 
We shall endeavour in the future not only to follow 
Wagner’s career as a composer, but the progress of 
musical thought generally, without committing ourselves 
to rash unmeasured statements. While looking forward 
to the future, we shall try not to forget either the momen- 
tous present or the glorious past. 
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Illustrations to 


WAGNERS “THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG” 


N° 11. Love-fetters motive. 


by Fr. Niecks. 
N° 12a.Freia mot. 


x motive. 
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N° 29.World-Heritage motive. 
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N° 32.Motive of the Giants. 
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SCHERZI ARMONICI VOCALI 


composti dal 


SIGNORE ANTONIO SALIERI. 


INTRODUZIONE. 
Allegretto. mf 
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CANONE. 
N° 1. Allegretto. 
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N° 2.Allegro. 
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N.. La regola generale per sentire l'intero effetto d’un Canone del genere delli presenti, é dinon finire il pezzo 
prima che la terza voce, ch’entra non abbia terminato di cantare il tutto. Si prega in oltre di aver scrupolosa 
attenzione d’i segni del chia roscuro musicale. 


N° 10. Allegro. 
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SCHERZI ARMONICI VOCALL 


COMPOSED BY SIGNOR ANTONIO SALIERI. 

(See our Music Pages 108, 109, 110), 
Mosex tells us,* in his “Life of Salieri, Imperial 
Kapell-meister at Vienna, 1788—1825,” t that Salieri 
began in the year 1794 to compose short and lively 
detached vocal studies—duets, trios, canons—-which, 
demanding neither extraordinary vocal compass nor 
exceptional flexibility of the vocal organs, might easily 
be performed, and so afford pleasant occupation to 
musical circles. The Italian text of these pieces was for 
the most part Salieri’s own. These “Scherzi Armonici” 
(so he called the pieces), he generally composed while 
engaged in lonely walks ; and was accustomed to carry 
his tablets and pencil to note down any thoughts 
that might occur to him. Many numbers originated 
in the charming forest-surrounded district of Weid- 
lingau and in Dornbach, favourite resorts of the 
Viennese ; or in the richly-wooded Augarten, an open 
park at the end of the suburb of Leopoldstadt, where, 
in the time of the Emperor Joseph, the famous 
morning concerts were given. In such places Salieri, 
a great lover of nature, found his most congenial re- 
sort. Of these pieces there appeared in print, without 
publisher's name, “Scherzi Armonici Vocali, con- 
taining twenty-five canons for three voices, with a 
terzettino serving as introduction”; ‘Continuation 
of the Scherzi Armonici—fifteen canons for three 
voices, and twelve other pieces for two, three, and 
four voices”; “Twenty-eight Vocal Divertimenti, 
with pianoforte accompaniment.” One hundred and 
fifty other and similar compositions remain unprinted. 
Our Music Supplement gives a small selection of 
these Scherzi, ‘from the first printed set, which are 
strongly recommended to musical societies. It may 
be here noted that Salieri numbered Franz Schubert 
among his pupils; and that Beethoven honoured 
Salizri by dedicating to him the three sonatas for 
pianoforte and violin, Op. 12. _ In the first canon on 
page 109, the second voice enters at the fifteenth bar 
(é.e., after double-bar), and the third at twenty-ninth 
bar (é.¢., after second double-bar). The Italian N.B. on 
music page explains that the piece is not to finish 
until the third voice has sung through the whole of 
the music. The other canons are sung in a similar 
manner. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


oe 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


VIENNA, Afril 12th, 1882. 
ALTHOUGH we have now the first snow of the season, the 
calendar points to summer, and, consequently, all our 
musical societies have given their last concerts. The 
seventh Philharmonic performance opened with a new 
concert-overture by Reinhold, a Viennese composer of 





* **Life and Works of Antonio Salieri.” By J. F. Edlen von Mosel. 
Vienna, 1827. 
_t See Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” Vol. III., Part 
xiv., “* Salieri.’ 





respectable talent, though not yet pursuing his own bias. 
The overture—short, melodious, and well wrought out—is 
Mendelssohnian in character, and is published by Gutman 
in Vienna. The violin concerto by Brahms was per- 
formed by Herr Concertmeister Heerman of Frankfort ; 
it was excellently rendered, and the artist was recalled 
several times. The execution of Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony was first-rate, and enthusiastically received. 
The programme of the eighth and last subscription 
concert included Beethoven’s overture, Op. 124, the 
piano concerto in A minor by Grieg, and Brahms’ first 
symphony. Grieg’s concerto was announced as new, 
though it was performed some years ago by Frl. Seeman. 
Frau Varette v. Hepanoff gave a fine interpretation, but 
much too delicate for a work which demands powerful 
hands. In ‘an extra concert the Philharmonic closed 
their season with the A¢halie overture, Adolar’s romance 
from Luryanthe, and Beethoven’s ninth symphony ; the 
chorus formed by the Singakademie and the Hofoper. 
Herr Hans Richter, the respected conductor, and his 
band, again received the hearty thanks of the audience : 
quite a family gathering meets in. these favourite concerts. 
Two days later we find the Philharmonic in Gratz, the 
capital of Styria, where the programme consisted of the 
Meistersinger overture, Weber’s “Aufforderung zum 
Tanz” (arranged by Berlioz), Volkmann’s serenade, 
Wotan’s “Abschied und Feuerzauber,’ and_ the 
“Eroica.” The extra concert of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde was a vocal one, consisting of choruses by 
Leo Hasler, an old French Noél attributed to Du Curoy 
(1§50), John Dowland, Mendelssohn, Herbeck, Brahms, 
Schumann, Schubert, and Handel’s well-known aria from 
Xerxes, arranged for alto solo, chorus, harp, and organ ; 
an organ solo by Bach (Labor), a violin sonata by Rust 
(Rosé), an aria from Bach’s cantata Gottes Zeit (Fri. 
Mayer). The programme was thus interesting and varied. 

The Wiener Minnergesangverein, the largest of our 
many unions for male.voices, the Schubertbund, formed 
for the most part by teachers, the Akademische, Gesang- 
verein (students of the university), held each its concert, 
showing how rich Vienna is in vocal performers. This 
was also seen in the Passion week, when there was heard 
in different churches the Stadat Mater by Pergolese by 
the Wagner-Akademische Verein, a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme of old and new sacred music by the Singakademie, 
Haydn’s “Seven Words,” and other works given by different 
societies. The quartet (Radnitzky party) closed their 
performances with the sixth evening. Hellmesberger’s 
quartet gave its last soirée but one with Goldmark’s 
guatuor in B flat, Schubert’s piano trio in B flat, very finely 
rendered by Frl. Charlotte v. Eisl, and Haydn’s guatuor 
in C, with the variations on the Austrian hymn—-the only 
acknowledgment in Vienna of the 150th anniversary of 
Haydn’s birthday. To pass over the yearly organ recital 
by the blind and much esteemed virtuoso, Herr Labor, 
and very many concerts for the piano, I have to mention 
still the dramatic opera performance of the Conservatoire, 
the place where young hearts beat louder as they think of 
laurels and prizes to be won. . Scenes from Aida, Don 
Pasquale, Robert, Rigoletto, Tell, and Lustige Wetber 
von Windsor, gave another proof of our well-trained 
school, and affords the happy assurance that the larger 
stage will not be hereafter deserted. 

Boito’s Mefistofele was the novelty for the Hofopera, 
and has been already performed six times. The direction 
well knew how to attract an audience, by taking care to 
secure a splendid mzse-en-scéne, which, indeed, has been 
much talked about. The music formed an additional 
attraction. No doubt the talented composer endeavoured 
to avoid the semper idem of the common Italian opera, 
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and took other composers—Meyerbeer particularly—as 
suitable models. What Boito offers is a succession of 
arbitrary scenes, illustrated by music in a decorative style. 
The boldness to mutilate Goethe's poetry, by recklessly 
cutting out a number of verses and amalgamating the 
verses of Goethe with his own making, is repulsive, and 
the pall-mall of scenes is simply absurd. The composer, 
however, has relied upon the popularity of the chief 
characters and the acquaintance of the public with the 
poetry. The result is that we see people running to look 
how Marguerite, Faust, Mephisto, and the others are 
presented. Sonte portions of the music are of a better kind, 
but not such as to gain by a repeated hearing. The 
opera, on the whole, will be for a time a showy spectacle 
for a mixed audience. The work was studied with great 
care under Herr Jahn ‘himself, and the singers and chorus 
and orchestra were worthy of a first-rate stage. There 
were Herren Miitter (Faust), Rokitansky (Mephisto), 
Frauen Kupfer (Marguerite) and Dillner (Helena), who 
failed not to do justice to their respective parts. Frau 
Lucca was expected to be a most attractive Marguerite, 
but she became indisposed, and sang only once in the 
second act in the first performance ; her place was, how- 
ever, filled by Frau Kupper in the prison scene. Gluck’s 
Orpheus has been performed since. February 4th eight 
times, and always with the same marked attraction. A 
little comic opera in one act, Gute Nacht, Herr Pantalon, 
by Grisar, not performed for years, proved again a charm- 
ing piece ; it was well executed, and was warmly received. 
Schubert's Alfonso and Estrella, so often promised, and 
already performed in Karlsruhe, Kassel, and other places, 
is announced for next Saturday. It will be well performed 
by the best singers. 

Fri. Ernestine Epstein, from Frankfort, was seen at 
Gast four times, as Undine, Rose Friquet, Anna (Hans 
Heiling), and Zerline (Don Juan), a obtained a very 
good reception. Frl. Bianchi has returned from Italy, 
and commenced her performances with Rosine (Barbier 
von Sevilla). Frau Materna left Vienna for America on 
a concert fournée, returning after her visit in Bayreuth at 
the end of August. 

Operas given from March 12th to April 12th :—Das 
goldene Kreuz (and the ballet “In Versailles”), Undine, Die 
JSiidin, Das Glockchen des Eremiten, Mephistopheles (six 
times), Walkiire, Hans Heiling, Don Juan, Hugenotten, 
Afrikanerin, Konigin von Saba, Lohengrin, Byron’s 
Manfred, on the stage with Schumann’s music, Gute 
Nacht, Herr Pantaion (and the ballet “ Der Spielmann”), 
Robert der Teufel, Barbier von Sevilla. 








Rebiews. 


BEETHOVEN. New Jilustrated Edition of the Complete 


Pianoforte Sonatas. Large octavo, 
8030.) London : Augener & Co. 
For the ridiculously small sum of five shillings, as 
Charles Dickens has said, we have in one volume of 
nearly 450 pages the complete sonatas of Beethoven, with 
portrait and biography, metronomic indications, and his- 
torical explanatory notes to each sonata. In this new 
edition the biography has been considerably enlarged, 
and it now contains interesting pictorial illustrations of 
events in the life of the great composer. In the first of 
these sketches we see him at the early age of five years 
receiving a lesson in music from his father. In the last he 
stands in a majestic attitude listening to the performance 
of his own grand mass. Very important additions have 
been made in this edition to the historical notes, and 
it may be affirmed that everything has been done by 


(Edition No, 





Herr Pauer to interest and help the student in his study 
of the greatest of all the works belonging to the musical 
literature of the piano. For more than half a century 
Beethoven has reposed in his peaceful grave in the 
Wahrenger cemetery, near Vienna, and during that period 
many new names have come into prominence, and the 
musical world is at this moment distracted with new and, 
to many, strange doctrines. The radicals and would-be 
reformers of the present age may possibly become the 
classics of a future generation, and the new art-forms 
may hereafter be acknowledged as real improvements 
and higher musical developments, We, however, believe 
that as long as music.exists as an art, Beethoven’s sonatas 
will never cease to be regarded as products of the highest 
enius the world has ever known. The most lively and 
intense interest in works which bear in themselves the 
precious seeds of immortality can surely never cease. It 
seems almost impertinent to utter a sentence in praise of 
Beethoven’s sonatas, which have long since passed far 
beyond the ordeal of criticism ; but a word in season 
may not be out of place to those who are attracted by 
novelties, and who in the excitement of the present hour 
are apt, perhaps, to forget the glories of the past. 


Studies by J. B. CRAMER. School Edition, edited by E. 

PAUER. (Edition No. 8106.) London: Augener 

& Co. 
JOHANN BAPTIST CRAMER, the great pianist and teacher, 
has left a valuable legacy to posterity in his 100 studies. 
Life is short though art is long, and a debt of gratitude 
is owing to experienced musicians like Herr: Pauer and 
Dr. Hans von Biilow for endeavouring to save students 
both time and trouble by placing before them a selection 
of the best and, from a practical point of view, the most 
useful exercises of this large collection. The first and 
second books of Cramer’s studies contained each 42 
numbers, making a total of 84, and it is supposed that 
the subsequent 16 were added to bring the entire col- 
lection to the round number of 100. These 16 studies 
are far superior to the rest. In the published writings of 
Schumann there is an amusing article on these very 
studies, published separately as Op. 81. The title-page 
has been lost, and the critic has to guess at the author- 
ship. One reminds him of Cramer, another of Moscheles, 
another of Clementi. At last over one he sees ‘‘ No. 97,” 
and says, “ Sollten sie am ende gar vom alten J. B——” 
(“Are they not, after all, by old J. B.?”) We have 
mentioned Dr. Biilow, who some years since pub- 
lished a selection of 50 études; Herr Pauer’s col- 
lection includes 60, fingered according to the English 
system. Comparisons are apt to be odious, but we shall 
nevertheless venture to make one. The Bitlow edition 
appears to us to be better fitted for teachers, that of 
Pauer is the edition for students. The 60 numbers (as 
the 50 in Dr. Biilow’s edition) are arranged in a graduated 
and strictly systematic order; and this arrangement, to 
quote from Dr. Biilow’s preface, “is not only suitable, but 
also necessary.” To many of the studies Herr Pauer has 
given a short excerpt for preliminary practice, and the 
plan is most excellent. The same may be said of the 
“variations” to some of the studies, except, perhaps, 
when the original figure is too much altered—as, for 
example, in Nos. 1 and 7. The “variation” of No. 58 
is a masterpiece. The arrangement of No. 8 in simple 
chords is useful to the student as an exercise in harmony 
and mental training. The editor might, we think, have 
suggested as an exercise to the student, to treat many of 
the other studies in a similar manner. The fingering, 
generally speaking, is excellent ; but in some numbers we 
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do not find strict logical uniformity—as, for example, in 
Nos. 13, 15, and 52. In other numbers we think a double 
fingering should have been indicated—as, for example, in 
No. 6, bars 13 and 14. It would be impossible for small 
hands to play the passage /ega/o with the fingering there 
indicated. For the shake study, No. 47, the reading of 
Dr. Biilow is adopted, which the foot-note characterises 
as masterly. It is, indeed, pleasant to meet with a 
liberal and generous acknowledgment of this kind. The 
work is beautifully got-up in one volume, with authentic 
portrait, and the edition has been carefully revised. Per- 
fection is well-nigh impossible, and one or two small 
errors of type have been left, which, however, are easily 
perceived. There is, however, one which we will point 
out, as it might possibly perplex the student. In No, 21, 
bar 19, the demisemiquaver G should be tied to the G of 
the preceding bar, and the figure 4 placed over the @ 
We may conclude the notice of this work by a quotation 
from Beethoven, which amply testifies to the value of 
Cramer’s études. In a letter to Ries he says that he 
“found in Cramer’s studies the basis for correct and 
artistic playing,” and that he “intended to use Cramer’s 
studies as examples” in a “ Method of Pianoforte Playing” 
which he then contemplated writing. 


Children’s Album. By CARL REINECKE. (Edition No. 
8350.) London: Augener & Co. 

HERR REINECKE has proved an industrious composer 
for the piano, and has devoted much time and attention 
to the composition of pieces suitable and useful for quite 
young children. His educational works are very well 
known in Germany, and deserve to be better known in 
this country. He has a special gift for writing music 
simple and yet interesting, and while not displaying any 
marked originality, he always shows practical knowledge 
--the result of long experience as a teacher, and great 
ingenuity. The “Album” contains fifty-three short 
pieces, or “ Children’s Songs” as the author terms them. 
Some. of the numbers are only eight bars in length, and 
the longest is, comparatively speaking, short. Of the 
small pieces we would mention “ Birdie’s Burial ” (No. 6), 
“Birds and Angels,” and “Good King Arthur,” which 
begins with “Rule, Britannia.” The “Spinning Song,” 
“Dolls Cradle Song,” “To the Humble Bee,” and 
“The Child and the Cuckoo,” are some of the most 
interesting specimens in the whole set. The work 
may be cordially recommended to all teachers of .the 
young, and will afford both pleasure and profit. 


loi Exercises (Edition No. 8,108), and Etude de la 

Vélocité (Edition No. 8109.) London : Augener & Co. 
FASHIONS come and fashions go, but the name of 
Czerny remains a household word, and it will be a very 
long time before any other collections of studies win such 
deservedly universal popularity as the two works now under 
notice. We do not know of any exercises which for 
brevity and practical usefulness in training and develop- 
ing the fingers can be at all compared to the “Etude de la 
Vélocité.”’ We invite attention to the new editions of both 
works, Every care has been taken by Messrs. Augener 
to render these new editions as complete and perfect as 
possible. 


Twelve Sonatinas for the Pianoforte, by M. CLEMENTI. 
Edited and Fingered by E. PAUER. (Edition No. 
8093.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE issue of a newly-revised edition of these capital little 

pieces for young players testifies to their great popularity. 





This complete octavo edition cannot fail to please teachers, 
as a great part of their work is already done for them. 
Phrasing, marks of expression, and fingering, are all indi- 
cated in no stinted manner,:and this preparatory work 
is done with Herr Pauer’s customary care and ability. 
The pieces themselves are, as a rule, favourites with 
beginners ; for whatever may be said against them on 
the score of originality, they are bright, tuneful, and full 
of pleasing variety. 


Piéces pour le Clavecin, par FRANCOIS COUPERIN. Edited 
by LINDSAY SLOPER, (Edition No.8101.) Loadon: 
Augener & Co. 

FRANGOIS COUPERIN, the great French musician, was 

born in Paris, 1668 ; and died there, 1733. The present 

edition contains the most interesting numbers from the 
first and second of the six folio volumes published by the 
author under the title of Préces pour le Clavecin. We 
think the editor is quite justified in omitting, as he has 
done, some of the ornaments indicated by Couperin. 
They were, perhaps, necessary at the time when the 
suites were written, owing to the thin tone of the instru- 
ments. The selection of pieces is most interesting, and 
all pianists and musicians should become intimately 
acquainted with a composer whose works had such an 
influence on the great J. S. Bach. It may be mentioned 
that Couperin’s system of fingering, though different from 
that of Bach, had in common with it the more frequent 
use of the thumb. Bach was thoroughly well acquainted 
with Couperin’s works, as may be seen by comparing 
some of the courantes in the Suétes duglatses and Par- 
titas with those of Couperin. We would also recommend 
the student to notice the sixth Fugue in Bach’s “ Art of 
Fugue,” written “iz stile Francese.” 


Our Favourite Tunes. A Collection of Melodies, ancient 
and modern, arranged for the Pianoforte by Cor- 
NELIUS GURLITT. Second Vol. (Edition No. 
81464.) London: Augener and Co. 

THIS second collection of melodies, edited by C. Gurlitt, 

contains transcriptions from. the great classical com- 

posers, and arrangements of songs of various countries. 

All the pieces, 70 numbers, are short and simple, and 

the volume may be certainly recommended to teachers 

who are looking out for easy, pleasing, and instructive 
pieces. They are-very carefully fingered, and have, besides, 
marks for both phrase and expression. 


Pianoforte Catechism ; Harmony Catechism. 

M. Lotr. Ashdown & Parry. 
OF making of catechisms there seems to be no end, and the 
author’s excuse for adding to their number is that to him 
there still appears to be room for more. As a rule short 
and simple books are generally useless books. The 
system of mnemonic sentences to enable the student to 
remember the names of the notes may be useful, but the 
sentences should be amusing or in some way attractive. 
“ All call England great” certainly teaches, by its initial 
letters, the notes on the bass spaces ; but it is a plain 
sentence, and, asa statement of fact, untrue. The chapter 
on time though short, is not altogether satisfactory. The 
distinction between Appogiatura and Acciaccatura is not 
clearly given, nor the mode of playing the latter. In the 
glossary of general terms Andante is said to be “a degree 
faster than Andantino.” It is true that there is some 
difference of meaning in the use of the word Andantino ; 
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but it is generally used to express a degree faster than 
Andante. Mr. Lott’s “ Harmony Catechism” contains a 
good deal that is practical, and consequently useful. On 
page 14, however, where two examples of false relation 
are given, the illustration contains consecutive fifths by 
contrary motion. In the correction of the false relation 
these fifths are removed, but no mention is made of the 
fact. In pointing out to a student a fault to be avoided, 
the remainder of the example showing the fault in question 
ought, we think, to be correct. Again, on page 42, we 
have the chord of the Italian Sixth resolved. The upper 

arts move by consecutive fifths. The second is certainly 
imperfect, and this is a//owed, but not advisable, in a 
primer example. The fifths might easily have been alto- 
gether avoided. 


SHEET 


Gondola Song, an Idyll. 
Brothers.—Simple and pleasing. 

A Lullaby, for the Pianoforte. By LEO KERBUSCH. 
Forsyth Brothers.—A soothing, rocking trifle. 

Second Scherzo. WALTER MACFfARREN. Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co.—Pleasing music. All that Mr. 
Macfarren does is good and musicianlike. Were not the 
strains of “Love sounds the alarm” lingering in the com- 
poser’s memory when he wrote the beginning of the piece? 

Licht und Schatten (Light and Shade.) By ALGERNON 
ASHTON. Leipzig: E. W. Fritsch.—All these pieces are 
well written, and show careful and good training. Some 
of the numbers are lacking in originality ; added to this, 
they are difficult to play. Some, however, are pleasing 
and graceful; such are Nos. 2, 8, and 11. Mr. Ashton 
has both taste and ability. Let him not shun, the zzcus, 
nor be afraid of the /abor dimae. 

Three Sketches, for the Piano. E. MUNDELLA. 
Augener & Co.—The first is the best because it is the 
most natural. The second is too vague. The com- 
mencement and close of the third are good; but the 
middle is somewhat rambling and unsatisfactory. 

Carnaval Artistique, Four Morceaux de Danse; 3" 
Tarentelle; 3" Polonaise; 3” Berceuse; Ma Viast. 
London and Manchester: Forsyth Brothers—The com- 
poser, who lately gave a pianoforte recital at the Marl- 
borough Rooms, has written a great deal of light drawing- 
room music. Possessing taste and ability, he would, we 
think, have produced works of greater merit had he not 
sought, to his own hurt, to cater to a deficient public 
taste, to the detriment of good and beautiful music,: The 
two last-named pieces in the above have the merit of 
being short, and are very graceful. They perhaps indicate 
what the composer might attempt. The Polonaise is 
brilliant but difficult. As for the Tarentelle, a new and 
original one seems all but an impossibility. We do not 
care much for the Carnaval pieces, though many are 
showy and not without a certain brilliancy. 

Coeur Joyeux; Jeunesse d Amour; Loin de Toi; Menuet 
Mélodique; Tyrolienne; Viens d Mot; Zephirs de Mai. 
Par V. DELACOUR. London: Ashdown & Parry.—These 
showy pieces may be divided into three classes: bad, 
better, best.. To the first belong “Jeunesse” and “Zephirs” ; 
the musical fireworks are of the usual explosive character, 
full of sound and fiery fury, signifying much to untrained 
ears. “Loin de Toi” and “Menuet” are the best ; they are 
simple and withal graceful. The rest are of the ordinary 
drawing-room type. 

Cupid's aie Song. LINDSAY SLOPER. Marriot 
& Williams.—Written in a florid, popular style. 

My Fairest Child. T. MounraIN. Novello, Ewer, & 
Co.—The first line of the poem of Charles Kingsley says, 


MUSIC. 


F. N. LOuR. | Forsyth 





“T have no song to give you,” and the composer’s setting 
shows an intimate connection between words and music. 

Scarlet and Gold. C. AVISON. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
—A pleasing song, The melody is not striking, but the 
accompaniment is clever and effective. 

Six Songs. ANN S. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.—These songs show a 
certain amount of musical taste and feeling without any 
marked simplicity. ‘The music well expresses at times 
the sense of the words. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 


FRoM :—ALLEN, Wokingham : (U/fwiz), ‘‘ Chants for the Church of 
England Service.” ASHDOWN & PARRY : (V. Adler), ‘‘Styrienne ;” 
E Aguilar), ‘‘ Day-dream ;"’ (F, Austin), ‘‘A Tambourine Dance ;’ 
W. A.C. Cruickshank), ‘* Love me little, love me long,” Ballad ; 
‘*Love Song;” ‘‘My True Love hath my Heart.” Song; (/. 
D'Alquen), ‘‘L’Aube nait, Chanson; (#7, Dean), ‘* Autumn 
" Song; (B. M. Gilholy), ‘‘ Would I were with Thee,” 
Song ; (LZ. Hartland), ‘‘ Gavotte, deuxiéme air de Ballet ;" (R. A. 
Klitz), ‘‘ The Wood-Nymph's. Revel ;" (/. Ludlinski), ‘‘ Herzens- 
liebe ; (7. Mellor), ‘‘Spring-time ;” (7. £. Spinney), ‘‘ Whispers 
at Eve;” (/. Storer), * Nocturne-poétique ;"” ‘‘The Flower that 
smiles to-day; (C. Volti), ** Asthetic” Polka; ‘Cavalry Galop;” 
‘‘Clair de Lune,” Valse; (47, Watson), ‘' Polka des Siffleurs.”-— 
Bemrose & Sons: ‘Church Music in Town and Country.”- 
CHAPPELL & Co.: (/. A. Gower), ‘‘The Trent College Glee- 
Book.” —J. & W. CHESTER, Brighton: (H. Logé), ‘‘ Air de Ballet ;"” 
“Au Bord de la Mer.”—LAMBORN Cock: (CZ, H. Couldery), 
* Vittoria!" (W. Maynard), ‘‘A Nineteenth Century Serenade ;” 
‘*Consolations,” Song; ‘The Humming Bird ;” ‘‘ Jack Ashore,” 
Song; “Meeting again,” Song; Neptune's Promises,” Song ; 
** Our Darlings at Home,” Song ; ‘‘ Slumber Song;” ‘‘ Why should 
we part?” Song; (C. H. H. Parry), “ Angel Hosts, Sweet Love,” 
Song ; '* Why does Azure deck the Sky?” Song; (Saznton-Dolby), 
‘The Pear Tree in the Court,” Song; (Ch. £. Tinney), ‘* Doro- 
thy."—J. B. CRAMER & Co., Liverpool : (H. Kinsey), ** 1 Think 
on Thee,” Song.—DARTER & Sons, Cape Town: (G. S. Darter), 
Marche funébre.—-ENOCH & Sons: (H. Bond) “ Did He ever Love 
me?” Song.—EWALD & Co.: (/r. Lichtenberger), Three Drawing- 
room Pieces ; (/. 7. Pye), ‘‘ Joyous Springtime,” Song ; (7. Tozer), 
“The Golden Gift,” Song.—ForsyYTH BROTHERS: (Comncone), 
School Exercises (Lihr) ; (4. Hawkins), Two Gavottes ; (#. Hecht), 
Prelude, Bourrées, and Musette ; Scherzino, Courante; Heller, 
Album; (Z. Leigh), Children’s Duets ; W. Liebich), ‘Twelve Easy 
Drawing-room Sketches ; (/. V. Léhr), Battiste’s Andante ; School 
Exercises, 2 Books ; (G. Marsden), Minuetto grazioso; (K. Ockle- 
ston), ‘* A Shadow,” Song ; ‘‘ Nocturne ;” Reinecke-Album; (1. 
Statham), Four Movements, Organ; (7. A. W<7/lis), *‘ Viola,” 
Song.—HAMILTON & MULLER, Edinburgh : (2. 4/‘Hardy), ‘‘ The 
Moorland Witch."”—A, HAMMOND & Co. : (f C/ar&), ‘* A Guide to 
the Local Examinations in Elementary Musical Knowledge of 
Trinity College,” —-H1ME & AppIson, Manchester ; (7. /i/es), ‘* First 
Lessons in Singing.”-—C. HUMPHRIES, Blackheath Hil', S.E.: 
(W. Blocksidge), ** The Tone Chart, with Daily Exercises.”— 
Hutcuincs & ROMER: (Gr. Lonasil), ‘‘A Song of Delos;” 
‘* Mig'nette ;"" (4. Ramia), ‘‘ Ruddy Leaflet.”—-STANLEY Lucas, 
WeBER, & Co. :(R. B. Addison), ‘‘Two Doves,” Song; (/. 2. 
Andrews), ‘‘My Lady Sleeps,” Serenade; ‘‘ Three Anglaises,” 
‘‘ Two Grotesques,” ‘‘ Two Melodies ;" (47. Bergson), ‘‘ The Better 
World,” Song; (Ck. C. Bethune), ‘‘ Forgive and Forget,’ Song ; 
“ Lullaby,” Song;” (W. Borrow), ‘‘ The Child Musician,” Song ; (2. 
Carrott), ‘‘O Mistress Mine ;"”’ (Cotsford Dick), ‘‘A Fairy Wedding ;” 
(7h. Destin), Jack Horner,” Prize Part Song ; (S. Agerton), ‘The 
Cradle Song of the Poor;” (B, Zr/e), ‘‘My Boy and 1,” Song; 
(Z. Fiori), ‘‘ Di Quest’ orrida Torre ;" (£2. Ford), ‘‘ The Love that 
ne’er grows Old ;” Song ; (#. Gumdéert), ‘‘ Cheerfulness ;"( £. Hats/eld), 
‘*Six Feuillets d’Album ;” (47. M4. Hewitt), ‘‘ My Bonny Lass,” Song ; 
(7. H. Jackson), ‘‘O Nightingale.” Vocal Duet; (A. Kennedy), 
‘*The Lover's Appeal,” Song; (Lindsay), ‘*Waft me on a Wan- 
dering Dream,” Song; (W. Macfarren), Concertstiick for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra; (C. A. Macirone), ‘‘ Hesperus,” Canzonet; 
Fr, L. Moir), ‘‘ At Evensong ;” (Fr. Orosz), Ein Fichtenbaum ; 
E. Peruzzi), ‘* Alone I shall Weep !” “Soupir;” (C. A. Ranken), 
‘In April,” Song; ‘‘ Long Ago!” Song ; ‘‘One Golden Tress !” 
Song; ‘‘ Why?” Song; (&. Rasori), ‘‘ Memories,” Song ;.(/. /. H. 
Read), ‘‘The Armada,” Song; (A. Redhead), “A Story of the 
Past,” Ballad; (4. C. Rowland), 24 Exercises; (Rozelle), “She and 
I,” Song ; (A. Schliebner), ‘“Welcome Spring,” Duet ; (H. J. Star), 
“The Magie Hour,” Song; (4. Su/iivan), ‘* The Sisters,’ Duet ; 
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R. O'Leary-Vinning), ‘‘ How Faithful are thy Branches,” Song ; 
F. Westlake), “‘ The Crusader’s Farewell,” Song ; (4. V. White), 
**Chantez, Chantez, jeune inspirée ;" *‘ Ich fiihle Deinen Odein,” 
**To Music, to becalm his Fever.” — MARkIoTT & WILLIAMS: 
(LZ. C. East), ‘‘ My Little One,” Song ; (fF. Z. Moir), ‘* Love shall 
never Die,” Duet; (IV. G. Wood), ‘*'The Land o’ Burns,” Song ; 
METHVEN, Simpson, & Co,, Dundee; (7, Adt), ‘* 11 Part Songs.” 
—NOVELLO, Ewer, & Co, : (Fr. Ad?), “ Minster Bells,” Cantata ; 
(R. Bartholomew), ‘*The Lord is my Shepherd,” Anthem; (4. G. 
Cameron), ‘{Valse Impromptu ;” (G. Davis), ‘‘ Albany,” Organ by 
Westbrook ; (Ch. H. Lloyd), ‘* Art thou weary ?’* Anthem ; ‘ Mag- 
nificat” and ** Nunc Dimittis,” Chorus ; ‘‘ The Morning and Evening 
Service ;” (Rev. D. /. Mackey), ‘‘ The Office forthe Holy Communion ;” 
(2. Mundella), ‘‘ The Holidays,” Song ; (H. Newéboult), “ Why art 
thou cast down, O my Soul?” Anthem; Pianoforte Albums, 9 
Marches; (Z. A. Sydenham), ‘‘ There were Shepherds abiding in 
the Field ;” Anthem; (C2. Vincent), ‘‘ When I call Thee mine.” 
Song; ‘‘The Sea hath its Pearls.”—PATEY & WILLIS: (H. Bond), 
- en the Shadows of Even fall,” Canzonet.—F. PITMAN: (Z. 
Allwright), ‘‘ Heave Ho!” Sea Song; (/. Clippingdale), ‘* Between 
the Lights,” Song.—RANsrorD & Son: (H. Tuddenham), ‘'A 
Shadow,” Musical Sketch ; ‘‘ Grand Military March,”—W. REEVES: 
(J. Gaskell), ‘‘ When Israel came out of Egypt,” Anthem. —GEO. 
ROUTLEDGE & Sons: (XK. Greenaway), ‘‘ A Day ina Child’s Life.” 
THURGATE & Sons: (W. R. Cave), Four Pieces.—TINSLEY Bro- 
THERS: (W. Meyer Lutz), ‘*The Showman's Song.”—E, W. 
TOWNLEY, Croydon : (Ch. H. Shepherd), ‘‘ The Charge.” —WEEKES 
& Co.:(W. A. Blakeley), ‘‘ March for Organ ;" (D. Hume), ‘‘ New 
Love, new Life,” Song; (/. Matthews), ‘‘'Two Minuets ;"@/. Pattin- 
son), ‘Major, Minor, and Chromatic Scales.” —B, WILLIAMS: (/. X. 
Bernhardhy, “The Fair Haymakers,” Duet; (2. 2. Carrington), 
Bo Broken Lute, Good-bye,” Song; (/. Wélliams), ‘‘ Sunhght,” 
faltz. 








Concerts. 


—_~—_ 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE programmes of these concerts during the past two 
months have contained very few novelties, but the public, 
as at the Monday Popular Concerts, seem never tired 
of hearing the old standard works. They know and 
enjoy them, and each interpretation no doubt reveals 
some fresh charm and beauty. On the 4th of March, 
Mlle Marie Krebs was the pianist, and played in 
her best style Ferdinand Ries’ Pianoforte Concerto in 
C sharp minor. With this work she made her first ap- 
pearance at Dresden as an infant prodigy. It is showy 
and difficult, but lacking in originality. Beethoven, his 
teacher and friend, once said of his compositions, “he 
imitates me too much.” Ries caught his master’s style 
but not his matter. The programme included Spontini’s 
brilliant overture “Olympie,” the beautiful “ Siegfried 
Idyll,” and, Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation” symphony. 
Signor Foli was the vocalist. 

On the following Saturday, Mme, Néruda. played 
Vieuxtemps’ 6th Violin Concerto in G. This work was 
written shortly before the composer’s death, and dedicated 
to the gifted artist who introduced it to the notice of the 
Crystal Palace audience. Vieuxtemps cannot be classed 
among the great composers, but he always succeeded in 
the particular object he evidently had in view, namely, to 
write brilliant and effective passages for the solo instru- 
ment. Madame Néruda did full justice to the concerto. 

On March the 18th Herr Joachim paid his annual visit 
to the Crystal Palace, and performed Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto in D. It is a clever rather than an inspired 
composition ; and though it may secure the respect of 
musicians, and, for its technical difficulties, the admira- 
tion of violinists, we much doubt whether it will ever 
become popular. Herr Joachim gave a very fine inter- 
pretation of the work. His own “ Elegiac” overture was 
included in the programme. Mrs. Hutchinson and Miss 
Hope Glenn contributed their share to the success of the 
afternoon. 





At the last concert in March Mlle. Krebs was again 
the pianist, and played Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in G. The programme included Schumann’s splendid 
“ Rhenish” symphony, and Mr. Cowen’s elegant set of 
pieces entitled “The Language of Flowers.” 

After the Easter recess the concerts were resumed on 
April 15th, Mme. Frickenhaus was the pianist, and in- 
troduced a new work—a pianoforte concerto by Edward 
Schiitt, a native of St. Petersburg, who studied at the 
Conservatoire in that city, and afterwards at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium. He is quite young, and has only pub- 
lished a serenade for stringed instruments and some 
smaller pieces, both vocal and instrumental. The concerto 
is well and pleasingly written, and if not very remarkable, is 
by no means without some promise. Of the three move- 
ments the first is the least interesting. The second, a 
moderato assai, is efiective ; the finale contains some quaint 
themes and interesting developments. Mme. Frickenhaus 
gave an artistic rendering of the work. Mr. Henry Blower 
made his first appearance at the Palace, and sang songs 
by Handel and Schubert. He has a fair voice and a 
good style of singing. Mme. Sinico was the lady vocalist. 
She gave the “Sombre Forét” from William Tell, and 
“La Habanera” from Carmen. The programme included 
the “ Pastoral” and an instrumental selection from Die 
Meistersinger. Mr. Manns conducted all the concerts 
noticed with his usual efficiency. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society took 
place on Thursday, March 23rd. The programme included 
Mr. C. V. Stanford’s overture of “The Veiled Prophet.” 
This work was conducted by the composer himself, and 
wellreceived. Mme. Schumann made her only appear- 
ance with orchestra this season, and performed in magni- 
ficent style Mendelssohn’s Concerto inG minor. It was 
highly interesting to hear this well-known, and we might 
say well-worn, composition interpreted by one who had 
been a personal friend of the composer. It was played 
by Mendelssohn himself at the Philharmonic in 1832, and 
a more fitting performer than Mme. Schumann could 
not have been found to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of its production. Space prevents our noticing the rest 
of the programme, which included only familiar works. 
Mlle. Kufferath and Mr. Maas were the vocalists. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE two last Monday Popular Concerts, on March 27th 
and April 3rd, were most interesting. At the first 
Mme. Schumann played Brahms* Rhapsodie, No. 2 
(Op. 79), and Schumann’s two Canons in A flat and B 
minor, from Op. 56. At the last concert she gave 
Schumann’s Novellette in F, and two pieces by Chopin. 
Nothing could exceed the pathos, delicacy, and artistic 
refinement of her playing on both these occasions, and it 
is really to be hoped that the report that she will not 
again visit England is unfounded. On March 27th Herr 
Joachim delighted his audience with solos by Bach; and 
on the last night Messrs. Joachim and Straus gave a very 
fine rendering of Bach’s Concerto in D minor. Schumann’s 
interesting “ Spanisches Liederspiel” (Op. 74) was heard at 
these concerts for the first time, and the various numbers 
were excellently sung by Mlle. Friedlander, Mme. 
Fassett, and Messrs: Von zur Miithlen and Pyatt. The 
three lady pianists, Mme. Schumann, Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, and Mile. Marie Krebs, took part in the 
concluding concert of the season. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


MR. WALTER MACFARREN’S series of concerts came to 
a close on Saturday, March 25th. The programme con- 
sisted of familiar works, and the splendid playing of 
the band, under the spirited and refined direction of 
Mr. W. Macfarren, was the subject of general and well- 
deserved praise. ‘Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas overture was 
received with much enthusiasm. Herr Joachim played 
Beethoven’s concerto, and, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
did perfect justice to the work. Miss Cantelo, a pupil 
of ‘the Royal Academy, made her first appearance in 
public. She has ambition, and promises well, but for 
a début she might have chosen an easier work than 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto. Miss Clara Samnell 
was the vocalist! Mr. W. Macfarren has been well 
supported by the public in this enterprise, and may regard 
with satisfaction his first series of orchestral concerts. 

The London Musical Society gave an interesting con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening. The 
programme included the two settings of Schiller’s 
“Naenia” by Goetz and Brahms, and selections from 
Handel’s 7heodora. The choir sang with precision 
and spirit. 

Mr. Henry Holmes concluded his interesting series 
of chamber concerts on March 29th, at the Royal 
Academy of Music. The programme included Brahms’ 
Quintet in F minor, the pianoforte part of which was 
capitally played by Mme. Haas; Mozart’s Stringed 
Quartet in F; and Schubert’s magnificent Quintet in c. 
An autumn series is announced for next November and 
December. 








Musical Potes, 


—o— 


IN connection with the performances of the Ring of the 
Nibelung announced to commence on Friday, May 5th, 
attention is directed to the “ Guide through the Music of 
R. Wagner,” by Hans von Wolzogen, translated by Ernest 
von Wolzogen. This little work, published by Senf 
Brothers of Leipziz, can be obtained of their London 
agents, Messrs. Schulz-Curtius. The translation and 
punctuation are certainly unique. We do not expect a 
German to translate his own language into thoroughly 
good idiomatic English ; but certainly we might expect 
something better than to see periods, colons, semicolons, 
and commas sprinkled as they are in this book. The 
reader must put on a “tarn-helm,” or have recourse to 
some other mythical or magical contrivance, so as not to 
see the stops. As to the translation, the less said the 
better. The little book, however, may be useful as giving 
the motives and enabling the careful reader to extract 
something of the essence of Wagner’s poem. 
issue last month, it will be remembered, we called atten- 
tion to the performance of the Ring des Nibelungen at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre during the month of May. The 
extraordinary preparations for these operatic presentations 
are now all but completed ; and however conflicting the 
opinion of the public may be in regard to the music of 
Wagner—and a great variety of opinion must necessarily 
exist—there can be no difference of opinion in regard to 
the desirability of such a representation being given of 
these great musical efforts as is deemed necessary by the 
composer to enable a correct judgment to be formed of 
his works. It, is to be observed that the artistes who 
take part in the Ist and 3rd Cycles are identical, and that 
the artistes for the 2nd and 4th Cycles are different. 
The names may be easily learned from the numerous 
public announcements. 


In our} P 





WE have received further particuiars with respect to the 
Grand German Opera and Wagner Cyclus. The opera 
season commences, as already announced in these columns, 
on the 18th of May, at Drury Lane, with Lohengrin, 
followed on the 23rd with Zannhduser. Herr Franke and 
Herr Pollini are co-directors, and Herr W. Hock stage 
director. The following are some of the principal artists 
engaged for the season :—Frau Rosa Sucher (Hamburg), 
Fraulein Therese Walter (Dresden), Frau Peschka- 
Leutner (Hamburg), Fraulein Marianne Brandt (Berlin), 
Fraulein Josephine Schefsky (Munich), Herr Hermann 
Winkelmann (Hamburg), Herr Franz, Nachbauer 
(Munich), Herren Gura, Kraus, Koegel (Hamburg). 
The staff engaged for the operas, including principals and 
assistants, will exceed 600 persons. As the undertaking 
is of an.elaborate and costly description, we are glad to 
learn that the scheme is being well supported by the public. 
The greater number of seats are already engaged. 


HERR FRANKE announces a series of six chamber con- 
certs to be given at the Marlborough Rooms on the follow- 
ing dates :—May 2, 9, 12, 16, 19, and 23. At the first 
concert the programme will consist entirely of the works 
of English composers. In connection with the Richter 
Concerts, Herr Franke informs us that as the orchestral 
parts of Brahms’s new pianoforte concerto cannot be ready 
in time for the first concert on May 3rd, its performance 
is postponed to a later date. 

THE Richter Concerts will commence on Wednesday, 
May 3rd, and not on Friday, May’ 5th, as originally an- 
nounced. Mr. Eugéne d’Albert will make his first appear- 
ance in England since his return from his visit to Vienna. 
He is announced to perform Rubinstein’s Fourth Concerto 
for pianoforte and orchestra ; and the programme will also 
include Beethoven’s “Eroica.” ‘At the second concert the 
Russian violinist, Gospoden Adolf Brodsky, will perform 
Tschaikowsky’s new violin concerto (Op, 35). 

ON Friday, the 14th of April, Ambroise Thomas’s new 
opera; Franqoise de Rimini, was produced at the Paris 
Opera House. L’Ar¢t Musical has already devoted two 
articles to the subject. The first gives a biographical 
sketch of Mlle. Caroline Salla, who takes the part of the 
heroine in the new opera; the second, an account of the 
illustrious composer and his past successes from the time 
of La Double Echelle, produced at the Opéra Comique in 
1837. These two notices will, of course, be followed bya 
description of the new work, and an account of the first 
performance. Le Ménestrel of April 16th describes this 
first night, and gives an interesting notice of the libretto. 
It speaks of the performance in the highest terms, and 
characterises the work as one of very great importance. 


THE second volume of the posthumous works of the 
celebrated musical historian, A. W. Ambros, is now being 
ublished in parts by G. Heckenast’s successor, R. 
Drodtleff (Leipzig and Pressburg). The work, containing 
studies and criticisms and collected essays on the great 
tone-poets, may be considered as a completion of the un- 
finished ‘‘ History of Music,” by the same author, and 
carries on that history from Bach down to the present 
time. The first. published part commences with an intro- 
duction written by Ambros himself, wherein he depicts in 
genial terms the development of musical art from the past 
to the present ; this masterly introduction is followed by 
articles on Schiitz, Frohberger, andJ.S Bach. We direct 
the attention of our readers to this most recent and very 
important contribution to musical literature. 

WALES has ‘been always famous for its bards, its 
Eisteddfod, and its songs, and Carmarthen for its imposing 
dames crowned with lofty chapeaux. At a meeting of the 
Town Council of Carmarthen, recently held, Mr. Alder- 
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man de S. Warren, in commenting upon.a communication 
submitted in relation to the proposed Royal College of 
Music, seems to have been inspired bya novel idea. His 
suggestion is that the Government be asked, to reduce by 
one the number of new ironclads ordered to be built, and 
devote the money thus saved to the new College. Has the 
sapient alderman considered the probable conflict that 
might follow between the descendants of Tubal Cain and 
Jubal ? ° 

Mr. EBENEZER PROUT’S' new cantata, A//red, will be 
performed for the first time by the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association, at Shoreditch Town Hall, this evening 
Monday, May Ist.- Mr. W. Shakespeare will take the part 
of King Alfred, Miss Annie Marriott that of Alswitha 
(Alfred’s betrothed), while the ré/e of Guthrun, leader 
of the Danes, will be undertaken by Mr. F. King. The 
work will be conducted by the composer. 


Mr. J. S. CURWEN, President of the Tonic Sol-fa Col- 
lege, has just spent a foitnight in Paris, studying the 
organisation of popular musical teaching there. He 
visited several of the communal schools in company with 
M. Danhauser, the Chief Musical Inspector, and some of 
the free evening music classes for adults which the Govern- 
ment organise. He attended the practices of several of 
the Orpheoniste societies, and conferred with the leader 
of the movement ; visiting also a number of the classes 
taught on the Chevé system, which closely corresponds 
with the Tonic Sol-fa. 


MADAME SOPHIE MENTER’S first pianoforte recital this 
season took place at St. James’s Hall on Monday, April 
24th. She will give another one on Friday, May Sth. 
She is also announced for the first Symphony Concert, 
May Ist, and will perform Rubinstein’s pianoforte con- 
certo in G, 

THE death is announced of Peter Joseph Ries (a 
brother of Ferdinand Ries, the pupil and friend of Beeth- 
oven) at the advanced age of 92. At the time of his 
decease he was residing in the North of London. 
Mendel’s “ Lexicon” and Dr. G. Grove’s “ Dictionary ” 
only mention one brother of Ferdinand, viz., Hubert, born 
at Bonn in 1802, The Emperor of Germany has lately 
conferred upon him the title of Royal Prussian Professor. 


THE death is also announced of F. W. Kiicken, the 
celebrated and popular song-writer, born in 1810. Such 
songs as “The Maid of Judah,” “The Hobby House,” 
and the “ Moorish Serenade,” are known all the world 
over. 


THE grand organ recitals, with orchestra, founded at 
the Trocadéro, Paris, by the celebrated organist M. 
Alexandre Guilmant, will take place this year on Thurs- 


days, the 4th, 11th, and 25th of May, and the ist of June, 
at half-past 2 o’clock p.m. 


IN our last number the word “ Hamburg,” in twenty- 


third line, second column, of page 79, should be “ Hains- 
burg ;” and six lines from the end of the first column 








J. HAYDN’S TOY SYMPHONY. 

For Treble Voices, with Eight Toy Instruments and Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. In Full Score and Parts. 8vo (9241) net o 1 0 
The Voice Parts separately 


; me met o oO 4 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 





mains, par J. Low. Quarto Volume, oblong (8567). Price 2s. net. 


AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION (816:) 


THE CHILDREN’S HAYDN. 


Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. (24 for Pianoforte Solo, 
6 for Pianoforte Duet), 
sy JOSEPH HAYDN. 
Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), Fingered and Revised 
By E. PAUER. 
Blue Quarto Vol., with /ilustrated Biography, net, 3s. Bound 
in cloth, net, 45. 


CONTENTS, 
. The Austrian Hymn, | 14. Aria, from “The Seasons.” 
Song: An Iris. [tet (Gc). | 15. Finale, from Symphony in p 


Largo, from 36th String Quar- (Salomon, 6). 

Minuet, from c minor Symphony 16. Andante (Clock Movement), 
(Salomon, 5). : from Symphony in p (Salo- 

5. Serenade, from 74th String mon, tt), 


fw 


Quartet (F), 17. Air: ‘‘With Verdure Clad” 
6. Spiuner Song, from ‘ The Sea- | (Creation), 

sons.”” 18, Allegretto, from 34th String 
7. Song: *‘ Sollt’ ich voller Sorg.’” | Quartet (c). 
8. Allegretto, from 5th String | 19. Song: To the Beloved. 

Quartet (6). | 20. Finale, from Symphony in B flat, 
g. Adagio, from Symphony in c (Salomon, 9). 

(Salomon, r) | 21. Vivace, from Trio in c, (An- 

to, Ar‘etta con Variazioni, in & flat. dré, 18). 


11, Minuet, from Symphony in G | 22. Allegro, trom Symphony in B 
(Salomon, 3). flat (La Reine). 
12. Song: Die Landlust. 23. Song : Die zu spate Ankunft. 
13. Minuet, from 4th String Quar- . Presto, from Symphony im c 
tet (& flat). | (Salomon, 1). 
UETS 
| 


. 
25. March in c (Winl instru- ; 28. Minuet, from 17th String Quar- 


NN 
+ 


ments). j tet (c). 
26. Minuet, from Symphony in e flat. 29. March in & flat (Wind Instru- 
(Salomon, 2). ments). 


27. Andantino grazioso, from 16th 


30. Minuet, from ‘“ Emperor’s” 
String Quartet (c). 


Quartet (No, 1, in c). 


“ The Children’s Handel” and “ Bach,” which have been already issued, have met 
with a su cess on y properly c anmensurate with their merit:, and it is but natural that 
the venture should he followed by additions from the writings of the acknowledged 
great masters, all of whica are intencled to serve the same exalted purpose, namely, 
the advancement of musical education and the famiharising. by easy processes, the 
minds of young students with works of tho-e noblest inventors in music. It is for their 
attractive and engaging character that the works will be eagerly welcomed by even 
older children, wno may regard them, as they may properly be regarded, asan epitome 
in a handy share of one of the phases of the genius ef the severe! comnpeners, In none 
is this better shown than in the voume now under notice, “ The Children's Haydn.” 
The thoroughly educational character o¢ the little books may be turther proved by the 
fact that as preface there is in each case an account of the life and works of the author. 
In the present tuts has been doue with considerable fidelity and care. and in a 
lengthened manner, a3 may be gathered when it is stated chat the biography occupies 
some twenty-four paces not ot superfluous verbiage, but a close co'lection of 


acts 
related in a simple and pleasant furm such as would of its very nature commend itselt 
to young minds. It is turtner adorned by a few gracefully-drawn and well-engraved 


woudcuts illustrating certain incidents spoken of in the text."—MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD, May, 1879. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, and Regent Street. 


AUGENER & CO'S EDITION.—%79. 
FOR VIOLIN SOLO, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Selection from the Solo Sonatas of Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and Handel. 
The Pianoforte Accompaniment (constructed upon the original bass) 
and Marks of Expression, Bowing and Fingering, 


By HENRY HOLMES. 


Quarto Vol., price, net, 2s. 6d, 
. Corelli, A, SonatainG minor. No. 5. p. 5. 
2. ——— Fromthe Tenth Sonata. Op. 5. a, Preludio adagio; 4, Sarabanda 
largo; c, Giga in F. 
3. —— Sonatainc. No.3. Op 5. 
4. Handel, G. F. Sonata in G minor, 
5. —— a, Larghetto in A minor; 4, Gavotte in c, 
6. 
7. 








Rach, J. S. Minuetto 1° e Giga, from Sonata in z. 

artim, G. Allegro assai in c min. From the Eighth Sonata, Op, 1. 
8. —— Allegro moderato inG min, From the Tenth Sonata. Op. 1, 

** There is a growing desire to b-come acquainted with the treasures of the past in 
the nwusical legacies lett t> posterity by the ‘mighty masters ot days gone by. The 
knowledge of some of the writ :rs whose works Mr. Holmes has drawn upon was not very 
ong since confined to th:ir mere names. It is the characteristic of musical enterprise 
whether in the provider or the purchaser, to make intimate acquaintances of those whom 
heretofore were knowr. on'y by name, therefore all undertakings of a nature like the 
present, deserve and should receive, nay, more, should be abie to command encourage- 
ment.” 


'ondon: AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
New Edition o # ‘ 


of 
AuseS ee & CO.”S CATALOGUES. 
I, PartPianoforte Music (with degree of difficulty marked), 
Part II. Organ and Harmonium Music, 
Part III. Vocal Music (with the highest note in each song marked), 
Part 1V. List of AUGENER & Co. s Edition of 800 Cheap Volumes, 
¢ f Instr 1 and Vocal Works. 














Aucener & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


ig 0 
To be had gratis on application, or post free for 14d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 
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: HE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER. By Pro- 


fessor Macfarren. See MUSICAL OPINION AND MUSIC 
TRADE REVIEW for May. 


N THE ORGAN AND IN THE ORCHESTRA. 


By Mr. Hermann Smith. See MUSICAL OPINION AND MUSIC 
TRADE REVIEW for May. 
By Mr. H. 


HROMATICS: their Correct Use. 


T. Burgess. See MUSICAL OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE 
REVIEW for May. 


HERUBINI’S COUNTERPOINT, A Digest of. 
By Mr. J. W. Warman, See MUSICAL OPINION AND MUSIC 


TRADE REV EW for May. 
AROCHIAL CHOIRS. By Mr. J. Conway 


Brown. See MUSICAL OPINION AND MUsIC TRADE 
REVIEW for May. 
H ISTORY OF MUSIC. By Professor Langhans. 


See MUSICAL OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE REVIEW 
for May. 


HALL WE REGISTER THE MUSICAL PRO- 


FESSION? See MUSICAL OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE 
REVIEW for May. 


HE’ PRINCIPLES OF STRUCTURE IN 


MUSICAL COMPOSITION. By Mr. H. C. Banister. See 
MUSICAL OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE REVIEW for May. 


Price 2d., by post 3d., of J. F. Rew & Nepuew, 1, Sherborne Lane, 
London, E.C. 
Pitman ; and all Book and Music Sellers. 
: ‘HE JOURNAL for the MUSIC TRADE, con- 
taining news of interest to Publishers, Piano and Harmonium 
Makers, Organ Builders, and Makers of and Dealers in Instruments, is 
MUSICAL OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE REVIEW. Forty-four 


pages, price 2d., of all Book and Music Sellers ; by post, 3d., of J. F. Reip 
& y ed men Advertising Agents, 1, Sherborne Lane, E.C. 


AVORITE SCOTCH SONGS. “I’m glad my 
he pl - 6d. net ; 





LyAksow SCHOOL MUSIC, by JoHN Farmer, 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 
Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, od. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


GLEE BOOK. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, 4s. each. 


Part Soncs FOR PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and IL. in paper covers, 1s, 6d. each. 


SONGS. Vol. I., cloth, 4s. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. 
ist Set. ‘‘ Jack and io &c., 1s. 
and Set. - ‘* Humpty pty, &c., duet, 3s. Soio, 1s. 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, “gone Peel,’ &c., 1s. 
ath Set. Singing Quadrille, “ 's and Girls,” &c,, 1s. 

List and fuli particulars may be obtained on application. 
Harrow: J. C. Witsee, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novgtio, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W 


“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Post) _ 
s. . 


Postal Union (Europe and America) 
Australia and Foreign Colonies 





The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters is 
as follows :— 
Per Pace .. ee eo ee o as 6 
SIN. BY3  . - ee oe ‘ 216 
41N. BY 3 eo 3 ee oe o 2820 
2 IN. BY 3 om - | . « 016 


1 IN, BY ee ee - oe oe ° 
Seuiler Advestiounents st tha vate of xs. par lings” 

The Number ofthe “Monthly Musical Record” 
has now reached 6,000 per month. This can be 
verified at Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co,’s, the 
Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 








M*®s MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage- 


ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons.—167, New Cross Road, 
London, 


BE? ITALIAN STRINGS. 


4s 
Firsts, 4 threads, 4 lengths (Neapolitan orchestra playing) per bundle o 17 
Firsts, 4 threads, 4 lengths (for Artists’ Concerto Playing), 5, 
Seconds ope} | ong.) ont | (| p00 ty) loses 2 de «/ 000 ” 15 
roa C eee eee eee eee eee ooo ” t 
Gartns, Copper’) oc) tis | cee) det) See r 
Ditto, Silver ... ils rd 


Violin Strings. 
d, 


"" ‘Tenor Strings. 
oo , op tlt ce ete POY ee O a8 


Fourths es oe econ 
f Violoncello Strings. 
Firsts, from 8 to roth eee on ope ws per bundle ass, to 1 10 
Seconds ,, 12 to 16th oe . wee oe 
Thirds ove ood oes ote seo eee tee 
Fourths ae oe are ae re ee 
Best Italian Harp Strings. 
The a ey? Set of Gut Strings only ... wed bees: + “dong w- I 10 
N.B.— Single Strings may be had and sent through the Post. 
The prices are net cash (no discount), Each bundle contains thirty Strings. 
Imported by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; Foubert’s Place ; 
and 81,Regent Street. 


AUGENER & CO.'S NEW ENGLISH EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 


FRED. CHOPIN. 

Reprinted from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH, 

In 6 Blue 4to Vols., with Portrait and Preface (8,075 to /), 
each, net, 6s. ; or, very handsomely bound, witb gilt edges, &c., 
in Three Vols., complete, net, £2 12s. 6d. 

Also published in the y ier iad Books, Blue 4to :— 
Ss. a 


8079 14 Waltzes 
80844 11 Polonaises 
51 Mazurkas .., 


ooo = et 8072 Impromptus and Fan- 

net CASAS ice tea 

net | 8073 Berceuse, Barcarolle, 

19 Nocturnes net | and six other Works 
Studies and Preludes } 

net 

Ballades seo’, met 

Rondos and Scherzos 


| net 
8076 Concertos and other 
Works originally for 
Pianoforte and Orches- 

net 3 tra. Pianoforte Part 


S net 2 | net 5 





RGAN.—For SALE, three manuals and pedal 


ORGAN.—For particulars, apply to Mr. W. W. Woopwarp, 
Organist, Derby. 


HANOVERIAN GOVERNESS desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in or near London; daily preferred. Good 

music ; fluent French (Paris), &c. Highest references ; twelve years’ ex- 
perience. No agents.—Address: “‘ Fraulein D,” Messrs. AUGENER & Co., 
81, Regent Street, London, We 
HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIOLIN 
SCHOOL. By Epmunp, Sincer and Max Szirriz. 2 Vols,, each 


. net {Cotta Edition). —London : AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 
Fouberr’s Place, London. 


OUIS. KOHLER’S PRACTICAL . PIANO 


METHOD. (Practische Klavierschule). Op. 300. English and 
German Text. 4to, 176 pages, ice 3s. 4d. net. Peters’ Editior, 


No. 1969. 











London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


OPULAR PIECES IN AUGENER & ©”.’S 
CHEAP VOLUMES, 
— FiEtv, 10 Popular Pieces by Pauer (8135), 2s. 
RANZ Liszt, 10 Popular Pieces by Pauer (8221), 2s. 

F. MENDELSSOHN, Popular Pieces by Pauer (8.30), 2s. 
R. ScHuMANN, 17 Popular Pieces by Pauer (8428), 2s. 
Marcu Acsum, 45 Popular Marches by Pauer (8318), 2s. 
GavoTTEe ALBUM, 24 aver Gavottes by Pauer (8321), 2s. 
Nocrurne AtsBumM, 12 Popular Nocturnes by Pauer (8323), 2s. 
SaLon ALBuM, 13 Morceaux de Salon (8377), 1s. 6d. 
STRAuSS-ALBUM, 12 Favourite Dances (8449), 28. 6d. 

AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 


A BOOK OF MANUSCRIPT POEMS FOR 
SETTING TO MUSIC. 


Price 6d. 
Permission for use of words can be obtained from-the Proprietors: of the 
Copyright, Aucener & Co, 86, Newgate Street, London 
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ICHARD WAGNER.. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
BRISSAC, JULES. Spinning Song, from “ Flying coacney 
CLARK, S$COTSON. “ Lohengrin,” Transcription 
DORN, EDOUARD. “ Flying ac recur ee 
“Lohengrin és ee 
“ Rienzi . va és 


oo - - 


DOURVILLE. oe olfrannt 's Song, from “ Tannhauser ” 
EYKEN, = se, VON. **Tannhauser.” Easy Fantasia .. 
—— ‘‘Lohengrin.”™ Easy Fantasia . 
HERMANN, * Spinning Song, from “ Flying Dutchman” 
KOEHLER, L. Oo o. ae hoder Albendstern” (** Tann- 
hauser’ "). Op. 293, 3 Fe 
KRUG, D. Romance, in ‘dfannhituser.” Op. 255, No.2 .. 
0. 30, 


ra Library (easy). No. 25, * Tannhiuser,” 2s.; N 
“ Tannhauser.” “Op. 38. Fantasia... 7 


hengrin 
LEE, MAURICE. 
LISZT, F, Grande Marche, from “ Tannhauser " am 
—— Rothance, from * * Tannhiuser.” Edited by 7 Pauer 
Pilgrim’s Chorus, from ‘* Tannhiiuser” 
Spinner’s Song, from “ Flying Dutchman,” 
Pauer .. ° 
Elsa’s Dream:and Lohengrin’ s Reproof. Edited by E. Pauer 
Elsa’s Bridal Procession to the Cathedral do. 
Epithalamium and Bridal. Song do. 
Isolden’s Liebest ee ee 
RAFF, JOACHIM. 
SMITH, BOYTON. 
SPINDLER, F. Op. 4 “ Tannhiiuser,” by 
ne A evised by E. Pauer :— 
No. 1. Pilgrims’ Chorus 
2. Romance, “O es an holder Abendstern ” 
3. Tannhiiuser’s 
4. Wolfram's Song, 
5+ March and Choru: 
6. Wolfram’s Song 
—— Op. 122, “Flying Deschaen,” by R. Wagner. 
tions, Revised by E, Pauer :— 
0. 1. Spinners’ Song, “Summ’ und brumm’ du gutes 
iidchen” . 
2. Sailors’ Chorus, “ Steuermann ; Lass die Wacht” 
3- Ballad, © Traft ihr das Schiff im Meere an ” 


cil 
* Edited by E. 


* Loheng: rin” 


se Tannhter” Illustration 


R, Wagner. 


* ais du im m kiihnen Sange” 


‘Transcrip- 


4. Duet, “* Mein Herz voll ‘l'reue” . ° oe 

5. Duet, “‘ Ach ohne Weib und corel THY is ee 

WAGNER, R> First Album Leaf in c . ie de 
8468 —— Album Leaf(Cheap Edition) .. net 


T 
Friedens Marsch from Rienzi, Revised by E. Pauer.. 
—— March from “ Tannhiuser,” Transcribed by Hans von 
Biilow 
—— March from “ Tannhiiuser,” 
Eyken 
Wedding 


easy Arrangement by 


March, from “ Lohengrin, ” easy Arrange- 
ment by Eyken .. 
—— Overtures, Arranged from the Orchestral Scores by 
E, Pauer :— 

* Der Tannhiiuser ” (No. 30) oe ils 
“The Fly " + ell (No. 31) we 
 Rienzi® 
8476 3 verre  Hranscibed 6 by E, Pauer, i int Vol. net 
8476a, 5, ¢ or singy. oe net 
8469 WAGNE a “ALBUM. ‘Favourite Pieces from R, 


vagner’s Operas, Transcribed for the Pianoforte by F. 

Liszt, Edited by E. Pauer. In One Vol. .. or Me 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
DORN, EDOUARD. “ Lohengrin” Ps 


“'Tannhiiuser” vi oe 
HERMANN, F. Bridal Song, from “ “Lohengrin” ot 
—— Sailors’ Chorus, from “‘ Fi lying Dutchman” .. 
arch, from “‘ Tannhiiuser ” ad és 
Elsa’s Bridal Procession, from ‘‘ Lohengrin ¥ 
LISZT, F. Epithalamium and Bridal etter from “ “Lohengrin.” 
apRevised = yy E, Pauer ° 
be Lohengrin” 
Te Tanninucer ” 


“ Flying Dutchman” ee 
WAGNER, R, Friedensmarsch, from “ Rienzi” . 
—_— ae from “ _—— 


muta easily, b Ey ken.. Pt 
— Wedding March, a “ Lohengrin,” by Eyken 

—_— Overtures. Transcribed from ~ Full —_— by E. 2 a os 

er Tannhiiuser” (No. 3 . 

“ The F ‘lyin 

* Rienzi” 


oo poe eho. 30 x , 
(No. 32) .. or oe 
HARMONIUM, 
iy. JOS. Transcriptions for  aiaamtaal ia Joucmasie _ 


t—— “Fi Dutch * 
886i we aE utchman * net 


ee - 


87862 —— «Rena ” +t c: ‘ : net 
panes jauser t 
WAGNER ALBUM, for Harinodin Solo; by fee. Low: 
87944 —— Vol. “ Tannh hiiuser ” net 
87946 om eile ti Higiate Holkinder, mse Lohengrin,” and 
ee ee ee Ret 
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RICHARD WAGNER (Continued). 





VIOLIN AND PIANGOFORTE. 4:.a 
7558@ RITTER. “Lohengrin” oo 8 
75594 —— ‘'lannhiiuser” oo 8 
753624 —— ‘Flying Dutchman” oo 8 
WAGNER, R. Album Leaf, ‘I'ranscribed by ‘Fr. Hermann... o 3 0 
VIOLONCELLO AND PiANOFORTE. 
75586 RITTER. “ Lohengrin ny oo 8 
75599 —— ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” oo 8 
75026 —— ‘Flying Dutchman” oo 8 
FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE, 
7538¢ RITTER. ‘ Lohengrin” oo 8 
7559 —— ‘* Tannhiiuser” oo 8 
7562¢ —— “Flying Dutchman ” ‘ oo § 
VOCAL “MUSIC, 
WAGNER, Songs with English and German Words :— 
B Dee thou not breathe " (Athmest du nicht), from ‘* Lo- 
hengrin”: No, 1, inc, 2s, 6d. ; No. 2, in a «a 6 €°¢ 
Elizabeth's Prayer, from. ** Tannhiiuser ” wa so @ SH 
Elizabeth's song, from ** Tannhiiuser”  . a ae a. 
‘rhe Helmsman’s Song, from ‘‘ ‘The Flying Dutchman” o 3 0 
Lonely when Hours were Darkling (Elsa's ‘Traum, 
** Einsam in tritber Stunde”), from “ Lohengrin” .. o 2 6 
The Messenger of Peace (Arie des Friedensboten), from 
“Rienzi”. °o30 
O thou sublime’ ‘sweet "Evening Star on du mein holder 
Abendstern), from “ Tannhiiuser ” °o20 
Prayer (Gebet), from ‘* Rienzi” ° 30 
Sound forth = Praise (Dir Tone Lob), from “ Tann- 
hiiuser ” °o 20 
Spinners’ Song (Spinnertied), from “The ‘Flying 
utchman” , ° 30 
The Young Shepherd’ s Song (Canzone del Pastore, 
from “ Tannhiiuser.” With German acd Italian words 3 06 
Wolfram’s First Song, from ‘* Tannhiiuser,” for Bass .. 0 3 « 
—— Italian Songs :— 
Canzone ad éspero, from “‘ Tannhiiuser ” o 3 ¢ 
Canzone del Pastore, from ** Tannhiiuser.” ’ With German 
and Italian words .. ‘ «Og 
Erik’s Cavatina, from “ Il Vascello Fantasma” «- O20 
Preghiera d'Elisabetta, from “ ‘l'annhiiuser.” In F °30 
The same, in D. ° 300 
London: AUG ENE R & CO., Neugne Street ond Regent Sereet. 
LISZT. Missa Solennis (Graner Messe) zur 
e Einweihung der Basilica in Gran, Ls.d. 
Full Score ., ee +. net 2.0 0 
Vocal Score . «« Met o 4 0 
London: AUGENER & CO., ” Newgate Street and Regent Strect. 





C M. v. WEBER. Euryanthe. 


romantische Oper in 3 Akten, 
(292), net 2s. 3d. 


Klavierauszug mit Text. 


Grosse heroisch- 


8vo 


OPULAR PIECES from the Works of O/d French 


Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by 


E, Paver. 
BAPTISTE LULLY. (1633-1687.) 
1. Minuet in a minor, (Cadmus et Hermione, 1674.) 
2. Bourrée inc. (Phaéton, 1683.) 
3. Canaries in G. (Ballet de Muses, 1666.) 
Gavotte in G minor. (L’Amour Malade, 1657.) 
MICHEL RICHARD DE LALANDE. (1637-1726.) 
Passacaille in c minor. (1690.) 
ANDRE Loe me og (1660-1744-) 
Passepieds in G. (L’Europe Galante, 1697.) 
JE aN FERRY "REBEL. (Died 1750.) 
Passacaille in a. (Ulysse, 1703.) 
HENRI DESMARET ges ) 
Rigaudons in B flat. (Cire 


94. ) 
MICHEL PIGNOLET DE MON’ PECLAIR. (1666-1737.) 


Musette inc. (Le Festes de l’Eté, 1716,) 
FRANCOIS COUPERIN. (1668-1733.) 
10. L’Espagnolette in c minor. 


11. Les Papillons in p minor. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) 


4 La Diligente in p. (Premier Livre, Second Ordre.) 
ef yavotte in D minor, (Premier Livre, Second Ordre. 
ANDR CARDINAL DESTOUCHES., (1672~1749.) 
4. Sarabande in G minor, (Issé, 3697,) 
Jean JOSEPH MOURET.. (1682-1738 
ourrées in E, (Les Amours de A ) 
JEAN PHILLIPE RAMEAU. 1683-1764.) 
7 La Livri inc minor. (Rondo Gracieux.) 
Allemande in £ minor. 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. (1712-1778.) 
18. MinuetsinG. (Le Devin du Viliage, 3746. ) 1 
FRANCOIS JOSEPH GOSSEC. (1733-18 
WP ea ing. (Le Campde Grand ) 
AND ERNESTE MODESTE’'GRETRY. Tatas 
20, Gigue in £ flat. (Collinette & la Cour, 1782.) 
Quarto Volume (8299), price Two Shullings. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


(Premier Livre, Troisiéme Ordie } 
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AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London ; 
and to be had of all Town and Country Music Sellers. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
DORN, EDOUARD. Euryanthe de Weber. ‘Transcription 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, Valse noble... ww,» 
KRUG, i. Sunday Rest. ‘Sacred Piece 
LISZT, F._ Isolden’s Liebestod. Transcription 
MAYER, CHARLES. Mazurka in F sharp 
TSCHAIKOWSKI. Troika — .., ode 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
PAUER,E. Concordia. Collection of Standard Pieces. Selected, 
Fingered, Revised, and Arranged (the Primo without a 
No. 29. Beethoven. Andante from Trio in B flat .. 
43. Schumann. Birthday March 


SUNDRIES. 
HAYDN. Song of Farewell. Abschiedslied eee ose *“ 
oy iY CH.G. Estranged. Romance Jor Voice and Piano 
WAGNER, R. Album a for Violin and Pianoforte, by Her- 


mann ame 


‘VOLUMES. 
8030 BEETHOVEN, L. v. Complete 38 Piano Sonatas. 
With Portrait, Illustrated Biography, Metronowe, and 
Historical Notes to each — Edited by E. 7“ 


Posed i in cloth, oe. 2. s. 6d, 
r. Op. 30. For Violin and Piano: too 


8672 BRAHM Sot we 

8093 CLEMENT M. _ 12 Sonatinas for Piano, E. Pauer. 
Newly revised Edition 

CORELLI, A. 12 Solos or Sonatas for Violin or Violon- 
on with a Thorough Bass for the Piano orte ... - 

8106 CRAMER, J. B. Studies for Pianoforte (School Edition). 

elect Revised, and the Fingering Supplemented, 

with marks of Ex ression and Directions as to the 

4 per mode of practising them, &c., by E. Pauer. Fol. 

ol. bound with Portrait net 

13140 GOUNOD, Marche Cortége from “ Irene” (La Reine de 
Saba). Pianoforte. (Naumann) . 

HAN DEL. Violin Sonata in = major for Violin and Piano- 
forte. The Accompaniment arranged from the original 
brag’ Bass by Al red Gibson 

New Gradus ad Parnassum, 


4s. 24. 


one oo 


8105 


7377 


"too Pianoforte 
Studies :— 

a3 _ pe of the Shake su 

ool of Legato  (O 

to SCHARWENKA, XAVER. " Bilder aus dem’ Siiden. 
Pianoforte Duet 

14167 SCHUBERT, F. Hymn * 4 “Solo Voices and Chorus 
of Male Voices. Op. 5. 

14168 —— Rg in the Forest. Op. 


13898 TINAEY, CH. &. "I waited patiently for the Lord 

84694 WAGNER-LISZI ALBUM. Selections of Rivourice 
Pieces from Richard Wagner's Operas, transcribed for 
the Pianoforte by Franz Liszt. Edited by E. Pauer ... 


CONT&NTS. 
« Grand March on oop 
. Pilgrimis’ Chorus ... 
Romance... 
. Spinner’s wasn 
5. Elsa's éoo bed ‘ 
6. Lohengrin’s ; Repedet to Elsa .. ooo 
z Elsa’s Bridal Process on to the Cathedral 
E ag and Bridal Song ... Lohengrin. 
8476 WAG Tnree Overtures transcribed - the Piano- 
foete: ~ E, Pauer 


oy oe 


‘oite for Male ‘Voices. 


Tannhiuser. 
‘Tannhauser. 
Tannhiuser, 
Flieg. Hollander, 
Lohengrin. 
Lohengrin. 
Lohengrin. 


Or Singly— 
Rienzi oe 
sing | Datehman 
8476¢ Tann ove bee we ows 
87946 WAGNER “ALBUM. For Harmonium. By Jos. Léw. 
beg Bt :—Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin, ‘and Tristan 
an 
London : AUGENER & CG, Newgate | Street and Kegent ‘Sereet, 


an 


I 


Piano. 
1. B 


os I., 4to (83772) : 
ADARZEWSK KA. La Priére d’une Vierge. 
FL LIEGE, Gavotte chevaleresque. 
. FUNKE. Ecoutez-moi. 
. GERVILLE. Le Ben; 
. GHYS. Air de Louis 
RIA. 


+ We Réveil. 


; Réveil du ‘Lion. 
’ LEFEBURE-WELY. | Les Cloches du Monastére. 
. se Seine Sehnsuchts Waizer. 


. ' Hoffaw 
: REISSIGER™ Weber's Letzter Gedanke. ‘Walzer. 
Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 
London : AUGENER & CO.,' Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


OVELTIES Published within. the last Month by 
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ALON ALBUM.  Morceaux de Salon pour le 


MUSICAL’ RECORD. 
EW MUSIC published during last Month, ‘to 


N be a La AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Stréet, 


BECKER aL BERT. Op 21. 5, a. 
minor for Organs. 

LISZT, F. Graner-Messe Full ‘Score, net, f2. 

POPPER, D. Op. 43. 
and Pianoforte 

RONTGEN, JUL. Op. 38. Concerto in D major for Piano and 
Orc’ hestra, 4&r 18s. ; the Piano Part alone 

SARASATE, PABLO DE. Spanish Dances, Op. 26, Book 
IV., for Violin and Pianoforte _ ... 

a XAVER. Scherzo from the Piano-Concerto, 

HRN. as Pianoforte Duet by the Composer... 
SvENDSEN, jon N ae. 25. nomames or Violin nt Pane 


Praeludium and Fugue in a & 


Vocal Score net 
Fantasia on Russian Airs for Violoncello 
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| 
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yo a co’ Ss EDITION. No. r™7 a Rl 6, 
ctavo Vols., each, net, rs. 


LEMENTI ‘DI VOCALIZZATIONE, ad uso 


della Fianculle, Elements of Vocalisation for Ladies’ Voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. By GAETANO Nava. 
Book I., No. 68014, 40 pages, net, 1s, 
Preliminary Remarks (Italian and English). 
1, Exercises on the Emission of Voice, 
2. Of the Vibration of the Voice. 
3. Exercises for Next Instruction. 
4- Of the Portamento of the Voice. 
5. Of the Scales. 
Book II., No. 68014, 48 pages, net, rs. 
. On the Embellishments of Singing (Appogiatura, Acciaccatura, 
Mordente, Gruppetto, Shake, Half Shake). 
7. Of the Semidiatonic or Chromatic Scales. 
8, Exercise on Triplets. 
9. Detached Notes, and sovnds Staceati and Smorzati, 
- Oj the Arpeggio. 
” Reiterates’! Notes and Gorgheggi. 
12. Of the Free Cadence or Crowned Dot. 
Complete in 2 Octavo Vols, No, 6801 a & 4, each, net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; Foubert’s Place ; and 81, Regent 
Street, London. 


VON BEETHOVEN. Sonatas for the Piano- 


¢ forte, with Illustrated Biography, Historical Notes, Metronome, 
Portrait. Revised by E. Paver. 
Augener & Co.’ : Edition, No. 8030 (large 8vo), in paneer covers, 55. 
In boards, gilt sides and edges, 7s. 6 , 
AUGENER & CO., Beethoven House, itd dan. 


L. HATTON’S Four-Part Songs for 
Alto, Tenor, andBass. 
All the Blossoms greet her 
The Brooklet 7 els 
The Day is Done ... 
Outward Bound 
The Poppy .. 
Song of the Violet .. a 
‘The wag — gladden’ ‘d the River 
Thinking of Thee... oe 
The World’s Wanderers ... 
Morning and Evening Service i in & fat 
The Aldeburgh Te Deum 
The St. Nicholas G+egpent) Jubilate... 
Nicene Creed oon 
Magnificat ... 
Nunc Dimittis 
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9123. The Shirley Anthem... 
Londen: - AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate ‘ Street, 


CONTEN TS. 

Wacner’s “Tue RinG oF THE Nisauunc.” 
(Concluded.) 

Liszt’s GRANER MESSE. 

Tue .WAGNER SEASON. 

Our Music Paces: Ittustrations To WaGner's “THe RIinG 
OF THE Nisetunc,” A SAvieri’s “‘Scuerzi ARMoNnic VocaALti.” 

ScHerzi Armonict Vocati. By Signor Antonio SAcieri. 

Forsicn Corresronoence: Music in VIENNA. 

Reviews, 

Recgivep For Review. 

Concerts: CrysTaL PaLace, PHitHarmonic Sociery, Porucar 
Concerts, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Musica Norss. 

Tue Cuitpren’s Havon ; Hoctmgs’ CHamper Music. 

TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS 

RicHarp WaGNer; Liszt’s ‘‘GraNgr_ Mess+”’; 
“EurvAntHe”; E. Paver’s Porucar Pieces. 

AUGENER AND Co.’s Novetties ; New Music Puatisnso puRING 
Last MontH; Nava’'s “ PLEMENT DI VocaLaze ations.” 
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111 
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